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He thinks you are the sort of folk who are 
doing as much at home to ensure victory as 
he is atsea...that you are putting every ounce 
into working to win .. . asking little and 
wasting nothing. Every article you do 
without helps. to reduce his work . . . his 
risks. So save petrol ...save rubber... 
save everything to win. Use your tyres as 


little as you can... and never misuse them! 
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eee THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD., (Established 1885), MELKSHAM, WILTS. 
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The Nuffield Organization's Charter 
is the unbounded confidence of 
the Public in its ability, enterprise 
and integrity. A Nuffield Organiza- 
tion car is, and always will be, a 
product of the foremost engineer- 
ing, scientific and technical skill in 
the country, and of a policy which 
studies the public interest with 
intelligence and insight. 
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“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” COMPLETES ITS CENTURY: A STATUE OF ITS FOUNDER, HERBERT INGRAM, 
M.P. FOR BOSTON, LINCS., ERECTED BY THE TOWNSFOLK IN 1802 OUTSIDE THE FAMOUS BOSTON “STUMP.” 


The founder of “ The Illustrated London News,” the first illustrated newspaper Canada and the United States with his eldest son, Herbert, both were drowned 
in the world, Herbert Ingram, a native of Boston, Lincolnshire, was apprenticed | in a collisiowm on Lake Michigan. Of 400 persons on board, 300 perished, 
to a printer in that historic town, came to London and at the age of thirty-one including Herbert Ingram, at the age of forty-nine, and his young son, aged 15. 
first pwblished ‘‘ The Illustrated London News," which proved an unparalleled In 1862 the townsfolk erected the statue of him in the precincts of the famous 
success from the start. In 1856 he was elected M.P. for Boston, to parish church. Of white Carrara marble, on a pedestal of red granite, he is 
whose betterment he gave much attention, but four years later, when visiting depicted holding a volume of “ The Illustrated London News.” 





In ‘the centre of this issue we reproduce a series of natural-colour photographs of the Roval Panty taken at «@ special siting eraciously granted by their Majesties the Kine and Queen to mark 
the occasion of the Centenary of “ The Illustrated London News.” These natural-colour photographs were taken for The Illustrated London Siews”™ by Fox Photo Lid 
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HEN I was a small boy, almost my greatest 
happiness was to lie on the floor in my father’s 
library with'a bound volume of the old J/lustrated 
London News before me. Each volume was about 
half my own size, and covered, the earlier ones a 
year, and the later half a year of Victorian history. 
They stretched back over a period of time to more 
than half a century before my birth: even my father, 
a middle-aged man, had been a mere child 
when the paper celebrated its _ twenty- 
fifth birthday. It had long been a national 
institution, ranking with the Times and 
Punch as the most famous of 
all British journals: the first illus- 
trated newspaper in the world. 


4 


But to a child it was 
more than a newspaper. 
it was the Aladdin’s lamp 
to a wonderful world, all 
the more wonderful for 


having been a real one. 

On the very first page of 
the very first volume was / 
a vast folding panorama. / 


I was only allowed to open 

it if a grown-up was 
present, lest I should tear 
the precious thing: a cir- 
cumstance for which I am 
now grateful, since it lies 
spread out before me as I 
write. It contains twoviews | 
of the West End of London, 
beautifully engraved, both 
taken from the top of the 
Duke of York’s statue—the 
one with the Roman toga, 
the bald head, and the 
lightning conductor for, so 
contemporary wags said 
who had known the Duke, 
filing unpaid bills. To \ 
ensure accuracy the jour- 
nal’s founder commissioned \ 
M. Claudet, one of the 
pioneers of photography, 
to climb the column and 
take daguerreotypes from 
the summit, from which 
the artist who prepared the 
panorama for the engravers 
subsequently worked. 


The London it portrays 
is, with comparatively few altera- 
tions, the London of my childhood, 
and with considerably more changes 

due, however, not to Hitler, but 
to pre-war capital seeking an outlet—the 
London of the present time. That is, 
in its main architectural layout, for in 
the details there are some startling differ- 

ences. It is, indeed, the curious com- 
bination of the familiar with the unfamiliar that 
afiords the panorama’s principal fascination. Thus, 
in the top picture one looks straight up Waterloo 
Place and Lower Regent Street. On the right is the 
United Services Club and on the left the Atheneum, 
looking exactly as they are to-day; indeed, one can 
almost see through the window of the great room in 
the latter institution, where I was writing letters only 
the other day. But in the centre of the roadway 
there is no Guards’ Memorial — the 
Crimea war was still a dozen years 
parked and, of course, 
shelter. Instead, there is a 
large open roadway, apparently. un- 
paved, with cart-tracks showing, and 
with a few coaches and carriages, attended 
by tall-hatted footmen, meandering about | 
its wide surface There is also what 
appears to be a_ bishop on horseback, | 
| 


ahead-—no cars 


no air-raid 


but it may befor the rider is nearer 
the United Services than the Athenaum 

a general, Crossing by Pall Mall is a 
bus not in the least like a 
motor one, but distinguishable none the 
vesticulating “tout of 


modern 


less by its 


TH 


London News. It 
important occasion with one at least of the elaborate and exhaustive 
Special Numbers for which The Illustrated London News has become 
All the plans were laid before the war, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that the Special Number would have been one 
unfortunately, 
restrictions have stepped in, and our good intentions have perforce 
come to naught. 

So, till the war is over, this special number must remain in abey- 
When conditions become normal 
trust, make up for the delay by the publication of a record worthy 
of the centenary of the first illustrated newspaper. 


famous. 


of the most 


ance. 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


conductor standing on the back step and calling 
out to attract fares. Another characteristically 
unfamiliar touch is that the gardeners cutting the 
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HERBERT 
OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS IN 


INGRAM, 


FOUNDER 
1842. 


THE FIRST GENERATION : 


The centenary of “ The Illustrated London News," the first illus- 

trated newspaper in the world, took place on May 14. The 

founder, Herbert Ingram, was born at Boston, Lincs., in 1811 

He was elected M.P. for his native town in 1855, and in 1960 he 

was drowned after a steamship collision on Lake Michigan, together 
with his eldest son, Herbert, aged fifteen 


TO OUR READERS. 


the hundredth anniversary of The 
had been our intention 


issue marks 


important ever produced. But, 


once again, 


May 16, 10942 











Illustrated 


to celebrate this where a small boy proffers ‘a coin to a 


we shall, 


young May grass in Carlton House Gardens are doing 
so not with mowing-machines but with scythes. 


Se as one looks up the clear-cut vista of Lower 
Regent Street, one can see the end of the Quadrant 
and Piccadilly Circus; not Bloomfield’s modern quad- 
rant, but the dear old Nash quadrant of my youth. 
And here and there in the dignified vista of Georgian 

and Early Victorian fagades are some 

notable features not now existent, and 

some equally notable omissions. Thus, 

where the present Carlton Hotel stands 

is a vast barn-like structure like a 

riding-school, and in the right-hand 
foreground old Spring Gardens pre- 
sents a curious tangle—long vanished 
—of seventeenth - century 


architecture. On the other 
hand, though Trafalgar 
Square has been opened 


out, there is no Nelson’s 
Column or Landseer’s lions : 
only a boarded-in wilder- 
ness to mark their future 
site. And beyond the 
familiar roof-tops of St. 
James’s Square and Picca- 
dilly, the larger buildings 
of Mayfair are, of course, 
missing. Instead, one Sees 
| in the distance the ample 

woodlands of Hampstead. 


So also in the lower 
picture, the London to be 
viewed from southern win- 
dows of Carlton House 
... Terrace in 1842 is half 
wd | the London of to-day and 

‘7 half not. The trees, lawns 

and water of St. James’s 

Park, the graceful archi- 
/ tecture of the Treasury 
} and Horse Guards, the 
‘\/ Banqueting Hall, the Abbey 

j and St. Margaret’s, Queen 
Anne’s Gate and West- 
minster Hall are much as 
they are to-day. The river, 
too, its bridges, and, above 
all, the smoking chimneys 
and crowded warehouses 
of the Surrey shore, appear 
much the same. But the 
new Houses of Parliament 
have still to rise on the charred 
ruins of the old, burnt, not by 
Goering’s incendiaries, but by 
Treasury tallies ; most of the modern 
Government buildings are missing, as is 
also the hideous iron scowl of Charing 
Cross Bridge; and there is no Slavonic 
Whitehall Court, no Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions, no Westminster Cathedral, and 
no suspension bridge over the St. James’s Park 
water. Where, one wonders, did the Whitehall 
typists sun themselves and show off their neat hair 
to the passers-by, till one remembers that there 
were then no typewriters and no lady Civil Servants. 
And what is this in the left-hand foreground, a few 
yards to the east of the foot of the Duke of York's 
steps, and bang in the middle of the road where now 
the Staff-cars and taxis whisk up and down between 
the Palace and King Charles's statue ? 
Can it be ?—it is—cows! Yes, two 
quiescent, horned cows standing under 
the trees in front of white-clothed tables 


shawled, bonneted milk-‘‘ maid ”’ I can 
even descry, or think I can descry, a 
milk-stool. 


paper 
.- of others who goggled at these wonder- 
ful panoramas in 1842, and have delighted 
we in them since, owed to the enterprise of 


a thirty-one-year-old ex-printer and news 
agent, born in the 
the battle 


| 
| 
All this I, and hundreds of thousands 
| year of Salamanca 


which, after a generation of 
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endurance, first proved that British soldiers could 
beat the. invincible French armies, not on the 
defensive alone, but in their own lightning tech- 
nique of offensive. I-mention this because Herbert 
Ingram’s life of enterprise and achievement was, 
in a sense, the fruit of that early nineteenth- 
century British offensive spirit, first planted by 
Wellington and Perceval in the stony soil of Spain. 
In 1842, when this young fenman—he was a native 
of Boston, in famous Lincolnshire—sat down to a 
meal of steaks and porter with Henry Vizetelly, an 
engraver, and a fellow journalist, to discuss his daring 
venture, Britain was beginning to reap the harvest of 
its vigorous sowing. We were entering, though we 
did not yet know it, on 
an epoch of unprecedented 
expansion and prosperity, 
of which the young Queen, 
then five years on the 
throne, was to become 
the symbol. And The 
Illustrated London News, 
first published on May 14, 
1842, was to be the chief 
record of that age of 
achievement: its 118 folio 
volumes covering Vic- 
toria’s reign probably the 
most important and com- 
prehensive single historical 
document ever compiled. 
As an historian, I cer- 
tainly know of nothing 
to compare with it: 
nothing, that is, which 
contains such a diversity 
of matter, pictorial and 
written, . social, political 
and economic, about so 
momentous a period in 
human history. Its 
founder, like most of his 
eminent countrymen at 
the time, was in the habit 
of “ thinking big”; but 
even he, in his most 
grandiloquent moments, 
can scarcely have visual- 
ised the magnitude of 
his achievement. He was, 
as he wrote in the journal’s 
inaugural address,“ launch- 
ing the giant vessel of 
illustration into a channel 
the broadest and the widest 
that it has ever dared to 
stem.”” But he was also creating a means of 
recording his age for which posterity may well call 
him blessed. 


was re-elected in 1885, wi 


‘ 

From the start the venture was a brilliant success. 
It was the first time that anyone had ever attempted 
continuously to record current events in pictures. 
To accomplish it meant.a revolution in the process of 
engraving upon wood ; the training of artists working 
to a time factor, and of wood-engravers co-operating 
at high speed. But Herbert Ingram had the dynamic 
faculty—perhaps more common in the England of 
his day than it is in ours—of inspiring others with his 
own faith and energy. He secured the services of a 
galaxy of great draughtsmen and engravers: Sir John 
Gilbert, Birket Foster, Alfred ‘‘ Crowquill,”” John 
Leech, Hablot Browne, George Cruikshank, Harrison 
Weir among the former, and W. J. Linton, Orrin 
Smith, E. Landells, S. Read and George Thomas 
among the latter. He appointed F. W. N. Bayley 
as editor, and the antiquarian John Timbs as his 
assistant; and engaged Douglas Jerrold, Richard 
Garnett and Shirley Brooks as regular literary con- 
tributors. He gave the public the best, and the 
public gave its goodwill in return. Within a year, the 
circulation, at sixpence, had risen from 20,000 to 
60,000, and by 1856 to 200,000. 


Herbert Ingram lived to see his paper enjoy twenty 
years of widening triumph, but not long enough to 
bestow on his fellow-men all that was in his strong, 
energetic nature to give. But perhaps the world’s 
first illustrated newspaper was enough. He was 
returned to Parliament by his native town of Boston 
in 1856, and took a chief part in the repeal of the paper 
duty, for which every journalist, author and reader 
owes him a meed of gratitude. But in 1860, while 
still in his late forties, he lost his life, together with 
his eldest son, in a steamer disaster on Lake Michigan, 
His remains were brought back to England and interred 
at Boston, whose inhabitants erected a marble statue 
to him—characteristically with bound volumes of 
the journal eternally associated with his name—in the 
shadow of the world-famous “Stump.” His second 
son, William, assumed charge of the paper in the 
‘seventies, and continued to direct its steadily 
expanding affairs until the beginning of the present 
century. 


THE SECOND GENERATION : SIR WILLIAM J. INGRAM, BT. 
> Ag pay Bart., assumed control of “The IIlus- 

London News” in 1872, in association with his brother, 
Mr x= Ingram. Sir William directed the Steady ex- London News, 


hen he sat until the ) a of 

Parliament in 1886. In 1892 

three years later retired from Parliamentary life. He was 
a Baronet in 1892. 


William Ingram, who was to become as great a 
personality in the newspaper world as his father, 
had educational advantages denied to his parent. 
After a short time in a French boarding-school, he 
went to Winchester, where he was at the time of his 
father’s death, and then went up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated with a First in Applied 
Science ; he was subsequently called to the Bar, but 
did not practise. At the age of twenty-five he and 
his younger brother, Charles, to whom he was much 
attached, assumed control of the fortunes of The Illus- 
trated London News. They came in the nick of time. 


Mr. W. L. Thomas, a former wood-engraver for The 
Illustrated London News, had founded the Graphic 





active service in the last 


MR. CHARLES L. N. INGRAM. 


OF THE SECOND GENERATION : 
ngram, brother of Sir William Ingram, with 
whom he was Ly —K for on Bir years in the direction of “ The 


r William Ingram’s retirement, 
Mr. Charles Ingram ees as sole Managing Director till shortly 


his death in 1931. 


in 1869. Owing to the great public interest in the 
Franco-Prussian War, which was well handled by the 
Graphic, Mr. Thomas’s paper had a very large sale 
and seriously threatened the unique position held by 
the elder paper. The two Ingrams realised the danger 
and set to work to fight the most serious opposition 
that The Illustrated London News had ever had to 
meet, and it says much for the ability of these two 
young men that they were able to maintain its 
supremacy, which was never afterwards lost. 


William was as fine a man of business as his father, 
with curiously wide interests : a traveller and a collector, 
a sportsman, and one of the first ornithologists of his 
day. For many years he sat for his father’s former 


THE THIRD GENERATION: CAPTAIN BRUCE S. INGRAM, 


0.B.E., 


Captain Bruce Ingram, the present Editor of “ The !llustrated 
* took over the editorial control of the journal 
in 1900. With the exception of three years when he was on 
Great War, gaining the M.C. and 
mentioned thrice in despatches, Bruce Ingram has edited the 
he was returned again, and wan for forty-two years, and is the doyen of London editors. 

le was the first to introduce the rotary-photogravure process 

for the printing of illustrations in newspapers. 





seat, became in the fulness of time a Baronet, won the 
Cambridgeshire with an outsider, and only narrowly 
missed the Waterloo Cup. This catholic range of 
interest was communicated to The Illustrated London 
News, which reflected in its pictures and letterpress 
almost every side of national life. Not the least of 
William Ingram’s talents was a curious flair for the 
art of war; as a young man he was an eye-witness of 
the Communist rising in Paris, and watched the 
second siege of the city in 1871. During the next 
thirty years, the J.L.N. faithfully recorded many 
wars : in the Balkans, in South Africa and Afghanistan ; 
in Egypt and the Sudan; in China, Burma and the 
Gold Coast ; in Cuba and the Philippines. As a boy 
I think I can claim to have 
read in the back numbers 
the week-by-week account 
which he so ably controlled 
of every one of them, and 
can testify to his remark- 
able accuracy, judgment 
and understanding of mili- 
tary events. I know of 
no clearer account of the 
Boer War than is to be 
found in the pages of The 
Illustrated London News ; 
and the power of com- 
municating with clarity 
the complicated details 
of contemporary war is 
exceedingly rare. 


It was during Sir 
William Ingram’s reign 
that the J.L.N. became 
famous for its coloured 
presentation plates. For 
these, the leading artists 
of the day were commis- 
sioned. The most cele- 
brated of these plates was 
“ Bubbles,” for painting 
which Sir John Millais 
was paid £3000. A grad- 
uate of Cambridge, with 
a First Class in Applied 
Science, Sir William took 
a prominent part in the 
development in the tech- 
nical processes of news- 
paper work. He presided 
over the revolutionary 
change from wood to 
** process ”” engraving, 
and adapted the Walter 
rotary press to the printing of engravings. The Ingram 
rotary machine, as it became called, enormously 
speeded up the process of illustrated journalism. 


M.C. 


In 1900, his second son, Bruce Ingram, became 
Editor at the age of twenty-three, and, except for 
absence on active service in the Army during the last 
war—in which period he won the Military Cross and was 
three times mentioned in despatches—he has edited the 
paper for forty-two years, or nearly half its long 
existence. To-day he is the doyen of Fleet Street 
editors. Headed by the famous design of the Lord 
Mayor’s processional barges passing before St. Paul's 
Cathedral and the Thames-side of 1842, the paper 
has continued under his editorship to reflect the face 
of the world throughout the four most revolutionary 
decades in human history. The Russo-Japanese War, 
the great Liberal victory of 1905, the Constitutional 
crisis of 1910, the Balkan wars, the Home Rule con- 
troversy, the first World War, the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the foundation and failure of the League of 
Nations, the Irish Treaty, the first Labour Government, 
the General Strike, the Statute of Westminster, the 
Great Slump, the rise of the Totalitarian States, the 
Jubilee of King George, the abdication of King 
Edward VIII., the Spanish Civil War, Munich, the out- 
break of the second World War, and the blitzkrieg 
of London (including the paper's own office), have been 
among the crowded scenes which The Illustrated 
London News has faithfully depicted since Captain 
Bruce Ingram succeeded to his father’s and grand- 
father’s heritage of work and achievement. It is only 
when one turns over the old files, with their uniform 
brilliance and range of illustration, that one realises 
how astonishing that continuity in the midst of 
revolution has been, and how great its Editor's 
achievement. The wood-engraving era of the first 
Ingram has long passed away, and the halftone 
era of the second. But their place has been taken by 
the era of rotary photogravure, which the present 
representative of this famous line adapted from the 
slow and costly Rembrandt Intaglio process in the 
early years of the present century. It is due to his 
great artistic, as. well as journalistic, knowledge and 
judgment that, after a hundred years of unbroken 
and active control by a single family, The /llustrated 
London News remains what it has always been— 
that which its contributors are proud to think of it-— 
the first illustrated journal in the world. 
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LONDON, AS IT APPEARED IN 1812: A VIEW LOOKING NORTHWARDS FROM THE SUMMIT OF 
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KEY TO NORTH VIEW. 
1. York House—residence of Duke 6. Travellers’ Club House 12. Lower Regent Street. 17. Carlton House Terrace. 
: of Sutherland, 7. Athena#um 13. Carlton Chambers. | 18. National Gallery. 
2 “eda Park | 5. Waterloo Place 14. Waterloo Place } 19. St. Martin’s Church (the scaffolding 
}. Private houses, 9. Waterloo Clut oe qi | up to repair damage done by 
4. Club House 10, St. James's Church, Piccadilly. | 15. Italian Opera. lightning) 
s. Keform Club House, 11, Commencement of Quadrant 16. United Services Club House. | 20. Nelson Column (building). 
The background shows the whole of Northern London, closed in by the eminences about Highgate. 
This key of London in 1842 describes sites and buildings of that period, many changes having occurred, of course, subsequently 
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LONDON A CENTURY BACK, WHEN “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS "’ FIRST APPEARED : LOOKING SOUTHWARDS FROM THE DUKE OF YORK’S STATUE, WITH 


STATUE, WITH CARLTON GARDENS 


ss HE ILLUSTRATED LON- 

DON NEWS,” which com- 
pletes a century with this issue, 
having first been published on 
May 14, 1842, appeared when photo- 
graphy was in its very infancy, but 
its founder, Herbert Ingram, then 
realised its potentialities, and com- 
missioned M. Claudet, the best of 
two or three photographers of the 
time, to climb the Duke of York's 
Column and take a series of daguerro- 


types from its summit, so as to 
obtain an exact facsimile of views of 
London from that height. Subse- 
quently, no fewer than eighteen 


wood-engravers worked to produce 
a huge panorama measuring 4 ft. by 
3 ft., and this picture, called a 
‘Grand Colosseum Print,’’ was 
presented to its subscribers in the 
paper's early months, and created a 
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BORN, 100 YEARS AGO: A PANORAMA IN THE “I.L.N.” OF 1842. 





sensation at the time. This panorama 
(which we reproduce in smaller form), 
with its key, shows the heart of the 
great capital in some ‘respects not 
very considerably altered from the 
London of our modern eyes. Carlton 
Gardens still remain, the Atheneum 
and United Services Clubs face one 
another across Waterloo Place, the 
Reform Club stands fast, the Quad- 
rant yet looks down Regent Street. 
On the other hand, the Italian Opera 
House long since went, and the 
Nelson Column, then building, is 
now an ancient landmark. Looking 
to St. James’s Park, the view is not 
unfamiliar, but the Houses of Par- 
liament, then building, leave a 
notable gap, relieved only by the 
noble outlines of Westminster Abbey. 
Arthur Bryant, in the ‘‘ Note Book" 
on p. 566, discusses the panorama fully. 
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LOWER REGENT STREET, AND PICCADILLY CIRCUS. (A KEY TO SITES IS ON THE LEFT.) 
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KEY TO SOUTH VIEW. 


. Cariton House Terrace. 6. The Monument. ' 9. Banqueting House, Whitehall 13. Westminster Hall. 
. Northumberland House. 7. The spot from which the new Suspen 10. Horse Guards—Troops on Parade. 14. Westminster Abbey. 
. Waterloo Bridge. | | 

ee ee commences. The works are shown 12. New Houses of Parliament, now | 16. Buckingham Pa'ace 
. ot 


sion Bridge will extend. : . "e P 
8. Hungerford Market, where the Bridge 11. Westminster Bridge. 15. St. James's Park. 


Paul's Cathedral. in progress. building. 17. Carlton House Terrace 
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The background displays Lambeth, Vauxhall and Southwark; the view closed in by the graceful outline of the Surrey Hills. 
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HOUSES IN CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE IN FOREGROUND, ST. JAMES’S PARK, HORSE GUARDS, THE ABBEY, AND WESTMINSTER HALL. (A KEY IS ON THE RIGHT.) 
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THE CITY OF 
PICTORIAL SIDE OF 





Fe a es ST. PAUL’S IN ALL ITS GLORY: A VIEW OF THE CATHEDRAL LOOKING WEST, WITH ALL THAT REMAI 

: MANY NEW AND BEAUTIFUL VISTAS HAVE BEEN OPENE 
LONDON, MAY 1942, LOOKING SOUTH FROM 
CANNON STREET: THE GUTTED CHURCH OF 
ST. NICHOLAS COLE ABBEY, QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, STANDS GUARD OVER THE RUINED 
WALLS OF CITY BUILDINGS. THE TOWER OF 
ST. MARY SOMERSET, IN UPPER THAMES 

STREET, CAN BE SEEN BEYOND 


N the City of London to-day so much 
that was beautiful and beloved has 
been destroyed or damaged by the van- 
dalism of the twentieth-century bar- 
barians; Wren churches and buildings, 
monuments and the dwelling-houses of 
our great men of the past have been 
buried beneath the dust and débris of 
shattered streets, but as the work of 
clearance goes on, these ruins of a former 
City stand forth as memorial stones to 
its former glory; the City as it was a 
hundred years ago, that old City por- 
trayed in the heading of * The Illustrated 
London News" and dominated by 
St. Paul's Cathedral, has indeed partly 
disappeared, but not all has been 
destroyed; much that is beautiful still 
remains, and since the clearance of vast 
areas of crowded buildings, those, like 
St. Paul's, which have escaped have taken 
on an added glory. New vistas have 
been opened up, allowing glimpses of 
unexpected corners of our famous city 
and throwing open to the light old 
stones that have never felt the warmth 
of the sun. Thus—from evil springs 
good. It was so after the Creat Fire 
of 1666, which destroyed almost the 
whole city London in those days was 
a town packed full of pointed framework 
houses, sprinkled with numerous churches 
and with the huge body of the Gothic 
St. Paul's Cathedral brooding over the 
whole The fire broke out late in the 
evening of September 1! and spread 
quickly, and although it ceased on 
September 6 it broke out again and 
[Continued opposite. 
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STANDING PROUDLY AMIDST THE BRICKS AND RUBBLE OF A DEEPLY SCARRED 


CITY: ANOTHER VIEW OF ST. NICHOLAS 
TO BE REBUILT BY WREN 
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LONDON, 1942: 
THE DAMAGED METROPOLIS. 
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REMAINS OF ST. AUGUSTINE, WATLING STREET, NESTLING IN THE SHADOW OF THE GREAT DOME. 

OPENED ON TO THE ‘“‘MOTHER OF ALL CHURCHES.” 
“MAJESTIC THOUGH IN RUIN”: MAMMOTH 
STONES, RESEMBLING THE RUINS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, PAVE THE WAY TO THE 
CITY’S “PARISH CHURCH.”’ ST. MARY-LE- 
BOW, HER STEEPLE NOW UNDER REPAIR, 
WAS, BEFORE THE FIRE, A GREAT CHURCH ; 
TO-DAY, ALTHOUGH DAMAGED, IT IS AMONG 

THE GREATEST. 


accounts say it smouldered for months. 
On September 10 the~King received 
Sir Christopher Wren, who handed him a 
plan for rebuilding the town; this plan 
Was never used, as it was based on Abso- 
lutism—not one street or building was to be 
kept in its old place. Several other plans 
were submitted and rejected and the city 
was finally rebuilt along practically the 
old street lines. But the city that arose 
on the ruins was better built, more $ani- 
tary and more suited to changing con- 
ditions. Up to that date, most of the 
houses had been built of wood filled with 
plaster, enough in itself to account for 
the spreading of the fire; but another 
contributing feature was the lack of water 
with which to fight the flames. Bearing 
this in mind, the Royal Proclamation 
decreed that a broad quay be built along 
the river so as to enable water to be fetched 
quickly from the Thames. Another inter- 
esting point is that it was forbidden to 
commence any building without permis- 
sion, so as to avoid the annoyance arising 
from a premature rebuilding of individual 
houses. During the ensuing years London 
was rebuilt as a city of bricks and stone, 
and showed herself capable of rising again 
after a terrible catastrophe in a new and 
better form. So to-day, after the catas 
trophe of 1940-41, the City will once 
again become the wealthy and powerful 
hub of the Empire, and as the Great Fire 
of 1666 represented the great opportunity 
of Wren's lifetime, so will the destruction 
caused by enemy bombs provide an oppor- 
tunity for our future architects 











Photographs by Wiliam Davis 


OLAS COLE ABBEY, ITS SLIGHTLY CURVED OCTAGONAL SPIRE A THING OF THE PAST. THIS WAS ONE OF THE FIRST CHURCHES 
WREN AFTER THE GREAT FIRE 
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( day in the early spring of 

1842, three men sat down to a 
meal at the old Cock Tavern, near 
Temple Bar. The meal was a simple 
one, consisting of steaks washed down 
by porter, for which the Cock was 
famous, followed by some fine crusted 
port, brought from the cellar by the 
‘‘plump head waiter,’ described by 
Tennyson in his ‘‘ Will Waterproof’s 
Lyrical Monologue.” 

Over the wine, the men discussed 
the plans which were to bring to fruition the lifelong 
dream of a poor lad, and at the same time to bring 
about a revolution in the world of journalism. The 
guests at the meal were Henry Vizetelly, a man of 
much experience in the printing of illustrations ; 
Marriot, of the Weekly Chronicle ; and last, but not 
least, Herbert Ingram, afterwards known to history 
as the founder of The Illustrated London News, the 
progenitor of illustrated journalism. 

The subject of their conversation was a venture 
which was considered by all except Herbert Ingram 
a wild and over-imaginative one: no less than a 
weekly illustrated paper, with engravings of current 
events soon after their occurrence. 

Such an idea was, for that time, revolutionary ; 
because, though papers dealing with the news of the 
day sometimes contained’ woodcuts, they did not 
bother about the time factor, nor were the illustrations 
considered an important feature. Now a paper was 
to be launched which not only was to rely for its 
existence upon illustrations, but was to speed up the 
laborious process of engraving upon wood, and to 
speed it up to the extent that important events should 
appear a day or So after they had taken place. It 
says much for the vision and pertinacity of the founder 
that the almost universal 
assurance of the impossi- 
bility of this being 
achieved was ignored, and 
eventually disproved. 

The story of the 
founder of the first illus- 
trated paper, which was 
the Adam among picture 
journals and the fore- 
runner of thousands of 
picture papers throughout 
the civilised world, reads 
like a variation of the 
well-known theme of the 
Industrious Apprentice. 

Herbert Ingram was 
born at Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, in 1811—four years 
before the final overthrow 
of the great Napoleon, 
whom, according to Sir 
John Gilbert, who worked 
for many years on The 
Illustrated London News, 
Herbert Ingram greatly 
resembled, especially in 
his eyes and mouth. 

He was of an im- 
poverished but old family, 
as is shown by records 
dating back to the reign of 
James I. In them it will be 
found that the family, of 
which the eldest son al- 
ways bore the name of Her- 
bert Ingram, were associ- 
ated with Swineshead 
Abbey, where legend has it 
King John was poisoned by 
a monk after he had taken 
refuge there following the 
loss of his baggage and 
Crown jewels in the Wash. 

But when our Herbert was born, the possession of 
the property of Swineshead Abbey had passed from 
the family, and it was one of Herbert’s greatest 
ambitions to recover it—an ambition which he was 
eventually to attain. 

Herbert Ingram, at an early age, was sent to 
Laughton’s Free School, and later to the Boston Public 
School till he was fourteen. From then on he was 
to get his education from experience only, for he was 
immediately apprenticed to a Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
whose printing business stood in the Market Place, 
Boston. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
when he was twenty years old, Ingram went to Lon- 
don, and for two years worked as a journeyman 
printer. In 1833 he went to Nottingham, where he 
carried on business as a printer, bookseller and news- 
agent, in partnership with his brother - in - law, 
Nathaniel Coates Thus we find 
founder of The Illustrated London News was well 
acquainted with the trades of printer and newsagent, 
which knowledge was to serve him in good stead in 
his future enterprise. 

The firm of Ingram and Cooke prospered, greatly 
due to the attention which Herbert Ingram gave to 
the requirements of his clients—the story is told that 
every Saturday morning he walked four miles there 
and back to deliver a single copy of a newspaper to 
a specially exacting customer, But, though so en- 
grossed in his work, his dream of owning a newspaper 
persisted, and he set out to see what features were 
most popular in the journals and periodicals which 
formed his stock-in-trade. 

He noticed specially that the Weekly Chronicle had 
a much greater sale when it contained an illustration. 
Also, his customers always inquired whether the paper 
contained any London news. From such observation 
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came the idea that a paper which not only described 
the important news of the day, both Metropolitan 


and cosmopolitan, but also illustrated these events, 


would have an appeal to a vast number of readers. 
Therefore it became his ambition to found a new 
paper which would bear the title of Illustrated London 
News. Such was the dream. The realisation was 
not easy. 

It has been suggested that Herbert Ingram had 
intended to issue an illustrated paper which would 
rely for its sale upon pictorial presentation of crime, 
a legend the source of which was a broadsheet pub- 
lished by the firm of Ingram and Cooke dealing with 
the Greenacre murder in Camberwell, a particularly 
horrible crime, which aroused the intevest of the whole 
country in 1837. This broadsheet had a very large 
sale, and brought a considerable amount of profit to 
the publishers ; but its only connection with Ingram’s 
scheme for his projected newspaper is that these 
profits may have helped to find the capital for it. 
Before his marriage, in 1843, Herbert Ingram dis- 
cussed with his future wife every detail of his plans 
for the journal, and in 1892 his widow most emphatic- 
ally denied that there was any truth in the legend, 
which, unfortunately, found its way into the 
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THE UNVEILING IN 1862 OF THE MEMORIAL STATUE TO HERBERT INGRAM, M.P., FOUNDER OF ‘“‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS,” ERECTED OUTSIDE THE FAMOUS “ STUMP,”’ IN THE MARKET-PLACE. OF BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Herbert Ingram, deservedly popular in his native town of Boston, which he represented in Parliament from 1856 to his death in 1860, 
was commemorated by a handsome statue in the: precincts of the Parish Church. 
vast concourse of townspeople in holiday attire, the volunteer rifles and artillery, and a military band. 
by the Mayor, attended by the Corporation and leading citizens. (Reproduced from ‘‘ The Illustrated London 


*“‘ Dictionary of National Biography.”” Indeed, the very 
name Illustrated London News is in itself a denial, as 
crime can scarcely be reserved for the Metropolis alone. 

Herbert Ingram moved to London in order to carry 
out his plans. And here it was found that many 
difficulties had to be overcome. In the first place, 
he had to find wood-engravers of the highest grade 
who would be willing to be ‘ speeded up” to his 
requirements ; artists who would descend to illustration 
in a newspaper ; and paper-makers who would make 
the kind of paper suited for the printing of “ up to 
the minute ” illustrations. But Herbert Ingram was 
persevering, and had the acumen to choose, and 
natural charm to persuade, the right man to col- 
laborate with him. This man was John (afterwards 
Sir John) Gilbert, a great draughtsman, gifted with 
the ability to work at very great speed. With Gilbert 
as a pivot, a great circle of artists were engaged to 
work for The Illustrated London News. 

But in the early days of illustrated journalism, 
every reproduction really required two artists: the 
designer of the original drawing and the wood- 
engraver, an artist in himself, for the blocks were not, 
as now, largely a matter of mechanical precision, but 
a translation of the drawing, requiring as much in- 
dividual skill as is required by a modern etcher. It 
says much for the natural taste of untutored Herbert 
Ingram that he brought to the production of his paper 
a circle of engravers whose names are famous in the 
history of wood-engraving, such as W. J. Linton, 
Orrin Smith and E. Landells. 

Though Herbert Ingram kept close control of the 
contents and contributors to the weekly issues, he 
thought it best to have an Editor of known literary 
experience. His choice fell upon F. W. N. Bayley, 
a writer on miscellaneous subjects and of verse. Bayley 


formal inauguration of the statue attracted a 
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had as assistant John Timbs, well 
known as author of “ Curiosities of 
London,” and many other useful 
books of similar nature. 

Now his plans were well and truly 
laid, and it only remained to bring 
out the first issue, a procedure that 
was even more difficult in those days 
than it is now. In 1842 newspapers 
and the public suffered from the 
so-called ‘‘ Taxes on Knowledge.” 
Duty not only.on paper was paid, but 
also there was a tax of eighteenpence for each ad- 
vertisement ; and, moreover, for every copy intended 
for sale to the public, the sum of one penny had to 
be paid to the Government for the Newspaper Tax. 
Not one copy could be published unless it was adorned 
by a red design with the words “‘ One Penny ”—im- 
pressed by a Somerset House official. And for this 
purpose the whole of the paper for each issue had 
to be loaded on to carts, taken to Somerset House, 
unloaded ready for stamping, reloaded on to the 
carts, and again unloaded at the printing offices. 

A few days before the paper was due to go to press 
came the startling news of the great fire at Hamburg. 
Herbert Ingram rose to the occasion and, with the 
help of a print from the British Museum, had an 
engraving made showing the scene of the conflagration, 
with onlookers, and arranged to include the picture 
on the front page of the first issue. This illustration, 
together with a number of drawings by John Gilbert 
illustrating Queen Victoria’s Fancy-dress Ball at 
Buckingham Palace (the guests danced waltzes, quad- 
rilles, Caledonians, and mazurkas, but not the polka, 
which was still considered rather daring), constituted 
the most important of the topical “‘ news ’”’ subjects 
in Number One of the first illustrated newspaper, 
published on Saturday, 
May 14, 1842, at the 
price of sixpence. The 
Paper, consisting of six- 
teen pages, with thirty- 
two engravings and text, 
had as its front-page 
heading the now familiar 
design of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in the centre 
background, and the Lord 
Mayor’s processional 
barges gliding along Lon- 
don’s river. All the wood 
blocks of the first issue 
are now the property of 
the nation, having been 
presented to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

The first illustrated 
newspaper reached a pub- 
lic eager to receive it. 
Its novelty at once hit 
London’s attention. On 
the afternoon of publica- 
tion, City men on their 
way home were to be seen 
with the paper, eagerly 
examining its engravings 
as they walked along. 
The venture was a suc- 
cess from the beginning. 
Twenty-six thousand 
copies of the first number 
were sold, and the circu- 
lation soon went up to 
40,000, and then by leaps 
and bounds to 60,000 at 
the end of the first year. 
In 1848 it had reached 
80,000, and 130,000 in 
1851, the year of the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde 
Park. Stimulated by the 
abolition of the penny Newspaper Stamp, 170,000 
copies were sold weekly in 1855 ; and towards the end 
of 1856 nearly 200,000 copies. The issue of March 14, 
1863, dealing with the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, later King Edward VII., numbered no fewer 
than 310,000 copies. 

Herbert Ingram’s interests were not restricted to 
journalism. Now that he was in a position to do so, 
he set about bettering conditions in his native town, 
Boston, and in 1856 its grateful inhabitants elected 
him to represent them in Parliament, where he was 
one of the chief sponsors for the repeal of the obnoxious 
Paper Duty. But a tragic accident was to bring to 
an end a career that promised so much. On August 9, 
1860, he sailed from England for a holiday in Canada 
and America, accompanied by his son Herbert, an 
intelligent boy of fifteen. On September 7 they 
boarded the rooo-ton paddle-steamship Lady Elgin, 
for a trip along Lake Michigan. At two o'clock 
in the morning of September 8, with a wind blowing 
hgrd from the north-east, a heavy sea running and 
much rain, there came a sudden crash. The 
schooner Augusta, making eleven knots, had struck 
the Lady Elgin amidships, and drifted off into 
the darkness. 

In thirty minutes the steamer sank in 300 ft. of water, 
thirty miles from Chicago, and ten miles from the 
nearest land. Of 400 persons on board, about 100 only 
reached the coast. The body of Herbert Ingram was 
washed ashore, but his son was never seen again. 
The founder of The Illustrated London News died aged 
forty-nine. The remains were taken back to England 
for interment in his native town of Boston, Lincolnshire. 
In 1862 the grateful inhabitants of Boston erected 
a statue to the founder of the first illustrated news- 
paper, in the shadow of the famous Boston “ Stump.” 


The ceremony was performed 
News,” October 18, 1862.) 
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FROM THE FIRST ISSUE~ 
THE “LL.N.” OF 1842. 





QUEEN VICTORIA IN FANCY COSTUME, AS QUEEN ““VIEW OF THE CONFLAGRATION OF THE CITY OF HAMBURG,” THE PRINCE CONSORT AS EDWARD IIl., AT QUEEN 
PHILIPPA, IN 1842. DRAWN FOR THE FIRST APPEARING IN THE FIRST NUMBER OF “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON VICTORIA’S FANCY-DRESS BALL. DRAWN BY SIR JOHN 
ISSUE BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. NEWS.”” THIS WAS RED-HOT NEWS OF THE TIME. GILBERT, R.A. 












*‘ PARTNERSHIP WANTED": FROM THE FIRST 
ISSUE OF MAY 14, 1842. THE NEWSPAPER 
INCLUDED JOCULAR DRAWINGS. 









‘* 4 FANCY-DRESS BALL AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE,’ DRAWN FOR THE FIRST NUMBER BY MR. (LATER SIR) JOHN GILBERT, R.A., IN 
WHICH THE YOUNG QUEEN IS DANCING WITH THE PRINCE CONSORT. THE BALL WAS CONSIDERED OF GREAT NEWS VALUE, AND GILBERT 
DREW A COUPLE OF PAGES OF DESIGNS OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S FIRST FANCY-DRESS BALL. 





IT WAS ALIVE TO WOMEN’S NEEDS AS WELL. (ABOVE.) BRITAIN HAD A WAR ON HAND AS USUAL. ABOVE IS A SKETCH OF 
BELOW THIS SKETCH ARE THE WORDS, GHUZNEE FORT CAPTURED BY GENERAL LORD KEANE IN THRE AFGHAN WAR. 
“ FASHIONS FOR MAY 1842.” 








HE first issue of ‘ The 
Illustrated London News,” 
which appeared on May 14, 1842, 
created a considerable stir in 
London, for it was the pioneer 
of illustrated journalism, the 
first of its order in the world. 
We are told that on the afternoon 
of publication troops of City 
men on their way home were 
to be seen with the new paper, 
eagerly examining its engravings 
as they walked along. Of thirty 
illustrations in the first number, 
eight were by a young artist of 
twenty-five named Gilbert, later 
Sir John Gilbert, the famous 
Royal Academician, who worked 
for the paper for many years. 
The drawings of the Bal Masqué fF 
were regarded asa masterpiece of [EE - 
enterprise, and by the end of @ “*7HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’ EVERY “SATURDAY. THIRTY ENGRAVINGS. PRICE SIXPENCE.” SUCH WAS THE ANNOUNCEMENT BORNE 
year the paper enjoyed a cir- BY 200 SANDWICHMEN EMPLOYED TO ADVERTISE THE FIRST ISSUE, DATED MAY 14, 1542. 
culation of 60,000. 
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N the period of one hundred years which 
represents the life of The Illustrated. 
London News it has constantly been chron- 
icling and illustrating wars and martial 
expeditions. In its earliest days there were 
no photographs to reproduce, and, indeed, 
the excellent “ stills ’’ taken by Roger Fenton 
during the course of the Crimean War, twenty- 
two years later, had to be translated through 
the medium of wood-engravings; the half- 
tone block came another generation later. But the paper 
as it is to-day, maintains one close link with old days, 
in that it still employs drawings to illustrate scenes or 
contrivances to which a photograph will not do technical 
justice. In it the tradition of the war-artist still lives, and 
as such Captain de Grineau went out to France with the 
B.E.F. in the early stages of the present war. In this 
century there have been many wars: just how many it is 
probable that only the most painstaking students realise. 
There is a disposition to believe that the decades following 
the fall of Napoleon were an age of peace. This feeling 
was shared by contemporaries, and when the Great Exhi- 
bition opened, it was looked upon as a possible stepping- 
stone to universal peace, so good was progress towards that 
ideal held to have been in the recent 
past. Yet, since 1842, when The 


THE GREAT 
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generally known as the Magdala Campaign., This was 
notable for the fine leadership of Sir Robert Napier, which 
made of it a model of what such expeditions should be. 
(I fancy it is the first of our campaigns to be recorded in a 
detailed official history.) It also deserves remembrance 
because our troops which took part in it were for the first 
time armed with a breech-loading rifle, the Schneider. In 
1873 the Second Ashanti War made a household word of 
the name of Garnet Wolseley, who had previously com- 
manded the almost bloodless Red River Campaign in 
Canada three years earlier. In 1878, his rival Roberts, 
who “* doesn’t advertise ’’—as many people accused Wolseley 
of doing—became almost equally prominent as the result 
of the Second Afghan War. Admirably conducted as it 


WORLD WAR: 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF WARFARE. 
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also another Ashanti campaign. This time 
there was no ‘“ fashionable jockey up” such 
as Wolseley, who had demanded British troops 
for his expedition eighteen years earlier, and 
carried it through quickly in the weather which 
suited them. Colonel Willcocks, afterwards to 
command the Indian Corps in France, had a 
more troublesome task. And then in 1897 we 
had one of the most unpleasant surprises, in 
the large-scale Tirah operations, when we found 
the tribesmen armed for the first time with breech-loaders, 
so that all our elaborate mountain tactics had to be revised 
in accordance with the increased ranges at which our troops 


came under fire. However, no mistakes were made on. 


that occasion. 

We now come to a war which was witnessed by a few 
senior officers still serving, such as Generals Wavell and 
Wilson, the Second, or ‘*‘ Great’’ Boer War. It gave the 
journalists and the illustrators a great deal of work, and 
it was followed by the new reading public with an interest 
which had not been accorded to much greater conflicts of 
the past. While it was still in progress, we sent a detach- 
ment to China, which formed part of an international force 
destined to suppress the Boxer Rebellion. And in the 

same year, 1900, we began a very small 
war which may be said to have lasted, 








Illustrated London News first began to ff 
chronicle warfare, there had, in fact, 
been constant wars, especially in Asia, 
often more than one at a time. They 
may not have been on a vast scale, 
but they absorbed something like a 
‘ third of the small British Army, to- 
gether with many thousands of the 
Sepoys in the service of the East 
India Company. And in one war at 
least, the First Sikh War, a British 
Army stood on the very verge of 








off and on, for twenty years, against 
that wily and resourceful foe, the mis- 
named ‘‘ Mad Mullah” of Somaliland, 
who died after all in his bed, probably 
of influenza. Meanwhile, the clouds 
were banking up for a storm such as 
the world had not known for a hundred 
years, for a struggle which was to see, 
for the first time in our history, vast 
British and Imperial armies fighting 
on the continent of Europe. 

On the whole, the First World War 
was not particularly favourable for 








destruction at the hands of by far 
the most formidable foes we have 
ever fought in the East until to-day. 

In the year of the foundation of 
this paper, two wars*in Asia were 





SIR JOSEPH CROWE. 
ARTIST AND JOURNALIST, ’ 
AND IN CONSULAR SERVICE 
IN BERLIN, VIENNA AND 
a PARIS. DIED 1896, 
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the war correspondent and the war 
artist. Their palmiest days were over, 
because it had now been discovered 
that uncensored articles and drawings 








coming to an end, the First Chinese 
War and the First Afghan War. In 
the latter, we had suffered at Kabul 
one of the most horrible disasters of 
our Indian history, and the grandi- 
loquently named “ Avenging Army ” 
had made its way to the Afghan 
capital to set free the prisoners still 
remaining aliye, to put as good a 
face as possible on an ugly situation 

-and then to return. Next year, 
1843, saw a minor Mahratta war, and 





could be of great service to the 
enemy’s intelligence service. Hence- 
forth they were to be rigidly con- 
trolled. But the length of the combat 
and the diversity of the theatres gave 
them certain opportunities, of which 
they made good use. After the war 
there was a reaction, and the public 
took so little interest in the combats 
which formed the aftermath that 
there was not much encouragement to 
deal with them. Yet in the year 








tine 


immediately following the end of the 
great struggle, 1919, we were engaged 
in three campaigns of some import- 
ance, North Russia, Afghanistan, and 


the victory of Sir Charles Napier at 
Miani, which gave us Scinde. Then G. H. THOMAS. 

. ° AT THE SIEGE OF ROME 
followed the fierce struggle mentioned IN 1849. WAR ARTIST 


R. T. LANDELLS. 
SPECIAL ARTIST IN THE 





AUSTRO - PRUSSIAN WAR, 
1866; ALSO IN FRANCO- 





above, when we came to grips with DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
the power of the Sikhs, their splendid 





warriors, and their astonishingly 
powerful artillery train, At Ferozeshah 
we came very near to defeat—averted 
only by refusal to recognise it—which 
might have had a fatal effect all over 
India. Nor did one campaign finally 
defeat the Sikhs. Another war broke 
out in 1848, and it took the hard- 
fought battle of Gujrat finally to 
decide the issue. Meanwhile we had 
not been idle elsewhere. In 1845 we 
reluctantly fought the Maoris, with 
whose aspirations most of the officers 
sent against them could not avoid 
sympathising. In 1848 we had our 
first clash with the dogged, hard- 
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EDWARD A. GOODALL, R.W.S. 
SPECIAL. ARTIST AT THE 
SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL AND 
IN THE CRIMEAN 
Ei DIED 1908, 











CONSTANTINE GIt'vS, AS PAINTED BY 


GERMAN WAR OF 1870. 





Waziristan, to say nothing of the civil 
trouble beginning again in Ireland. 
Next year there was the revolt in Iraq. 
In 1930 there was the Burma rebellion. 
Nor is this record of a hundred years 
nearly complete. Many minor 
incidents have been omitted. 

In any case, the wars and cam- 
paigns which have been mentioned 
are only those in which we ourselves 
took part. There are a great number 
more in which we were not involved, 
but some of which, especially the 








E. MANFT. 
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DIED 1892. 











MELTON PRIOR. 


SOUDAN, 1884. KAFFIR, ZULU 
AND TRANSVAAI 


American Civil War and the Franco- 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF ‘THE ASHANTE WAR, 1873; Prussian War, were closely followed 
STI DIO. FIRST CONTRIBUTED TO “ THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, 1878 ; in this country. My grandmother was 


economising—or so she thought—in 
Belgium in 1870, and my father used 





WARS. 














fighting Boer settlers, and that great 
Peninsular veteran, Sir Harry Smith, 
one of the best colonial soldiers we 
ever produced, defeated them at 
oomplaats. In 1850 came the Cape 
War, with Sir Harry Smith again 
prominent, and in 1852 the Second 
Burmese War, as a result of which 
many people in this country heard 
for the first time of a town called 
Prome, which was to come prom- 
inently into the news again ninety 












to tell me how, as a small boy, he had 
been carried for miles on the shoulders 
of a Belgian sergeant on the march to 
protect the frontier and Belgian 
neutrality. This naturally aroused 
my own childish interest in that war, 
and I can well remember digging out 
bound volumes of The Illustrated 
London News to study the drawings. 
It is impossible to enumerate half of 
the other foreign wars; in fact, it 
would require a good deal of research 








years later. 
Ten years: ten wars. It will be 
seen that the era of universal peace 








. : SERBIAN WAR OF 1876 
had not arrived yet. And if it be AND 1014-18 ON WEST DOMINIONS AND U.S.A. CANAL; FRANCO-GERMAN ONWARDS. TO THE GREAT 
argued that these were distant wars a AND EASTERN FRONTS. IN 1860, WAR ; AFGHAN WAR, 1879. WAR, 1914-18, 


fou. C. SEPPINGS - WRIGHT. 
SOUDAN CAMPAIGNS; 
RUSSO-JAPANFSE WAR; 














G. H. ANDREWS, &.W.8. 
PICTURES OF THE PRINCE 
OF WALES'S TOUR IN 


WILLIAM SIMPSON, R.1. 
ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
1868 ; OPENING OF SUEZ 
















FPREDERIC VILLIERS. 
WAR ARTIST FROM THE 


to record all those which have taken 
place in South America. But a few of 
the most important may be enumer- 
ated. Palmerston, in his administra- 














op a comparatively small scale at 
their largest, and that they did not 
closely affect people at home, a 
change in that respect was coming. In 1854 we found 
ourselves again on the Continent, and again fighting 
with allies beside us, though now, for a change, they 
were the French—and the Turks. The Crimean War 
brought the subject very much to public notice. It 
filled Hansard and the columns of the Press ; it was debated 
in the streets; it brought about badly needed reforms. 
And, though it showed that the fighting power of our troops 
was tremendous, it lowered the great reputation we had 
gained in the Napoleonic Wars, because it suggested that 
we were hopelessly weak in the realm of organisation. It 
was not long over before, in 1857, we became involved in 
what was also to be accounted a great war, and one full of 
horrors, the Indian Mutiny. That, too, had far-reaching 
effects, which included the dissolution of the Bengal Army 
and the end of the Company's rule. 

Then we went back for a spell to small wars. The year 
1860 witnessed the Second Chinese War, in which we again 
had French allies, and the Second Maori War. In 1863 
took place the first Indian Frontier expedition, of a type 
which afterwards became well known, that of Ambeyla. 
In «867 we carried out that expedition into Abyssinia 


PICTORIAL HISTORIANS : 


was when the operations were under his eye, it included 
another tragedy, at Maiwand—a name ever sacred to the 
Royal Berkshire—and it cannot be said that we have been 
altogether lucky in Afghanistan. In that same year, we 
had to contemplate another disaster which shocked public 
opinion, Isandlhwana, in the Zulu War. 

Though that was put right by Lord Chelmsford at a 
moment when his supersession by Wolseley had been ordered, 
matters were not going any too well for us about this time. 
In 1881 we again clashed with the Boers, and underestimated 
them, with the fatal result of Majuba Hill, at which battle 
was present a young officer still alive and well, now General 
Sir lan Hamilton. And 1881 saw also the rise of the 
Mahdi, which was to result in the tragedy of ‘ Chinese 
Gordon" at Khartoum. Affairs went more smoothly in 
Egypt, with the Bombardment of Alexandria and Wolseley’s 
victory of Tel-el-Kebir in 1882; but it was not till 1898 
that Kitchener ended the Dervish power at Omdurman. 
In 1885 we were campaigning in Burma for the third time 
but not for the last. Then there was a short pause, but in 
1891 came Chitral, which made known the name of an 
adventurous young officer called Townshend There was 
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tion which began in 1859, was very 
largely preoccupied with keeping 
Britain free of no fewer than five con- 
flicts : the Franco-Austrian War of 1859, the American Civil 
War of 1861-65, already mentioned; the Polish insurrection of 
1863, the Mexican revolt, and the disgraceful attack of Prussia 
and Austria on Denmark in 1864. In 1866 Prussia over- 
threw Austria. Four years later, the great German machine 
under Moltke was turned against France with like result. 
In 1877 began the Russo-Turkish War, which led to the 
famous Congress of Berlin. In 1905, Japan first tried her- 
self against a European Power, and came successfully out of 
the contest with Russia. In 1912 and 1913 were fought 
the two Balkan Wars which were among the most important 
pointers to the greater struggle about to come. On a second 
ary plane are the Serbo-Turkish War of 1876, the Serbo- 
Bulgar War of 1885, the Sino-Japanese War of 1895, the 
Greco-Turkish War of 1897, the Spanish-American War of 
1898, and a number of important French and Italian colonial 
campaigns. 

These conflicts have been reflected in the pages of The 
Illustrated London News. And though in the last century 
there has been a considerable revulsion against war itself 
in the popular mind, it may be said that this paper has 
owed a great deal of its popularity to the depiction of war 
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REAR-ADMIRAL E, N. SYFRET. 


Sy es 


MAJOR-GENERAL R. G. STURGES. 


He commanded the naval force during 
the operations on Madagascar. Rear- 
Admiral Syfret was born in 1889 and 
entered the Navy in 1904, becoming a 
Rear-Admiral in 1940. From 1939-41 
was Naval Secretary to the first Lord, and 
since has commanded a Cruiser squadron. 
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GENERAL VISCOUNT GORT, V.C. 
Lord Gort, up till now Governor and 
C.-in-C. Gibraltar, has been appointed 
Governor and C.-in-C. Malta, in place of 
Major-Generat Sir William Dobbie. Lord 
Gort, who arrived in Malta, has 
tal with him the George Cross recently 
awarded to the island. The Prime 


Minister, in his broadcast, paid grea 
tribute to Lord Gort as “ a great fighter. 


A GREAT LEADER WHO 
GENERAL) SIR WILLIAM 


HAS MADE 
VICE-ADMIRAL H. F. LEARY. DOoBEtE 
The United States Naval Commander- A 
in-Chief of Naval Forces in the Pacific 
It is in his area of command that the 
great Battle of the Coral Sea is being 
fought and where the first stage ended in 
the enemy being repulsed. 


HISTORY 
ACCOMPANIED 
RESIGNATION OF 


HIS 


leading the defence of Malta 


IN MALTA: 
BY 


HIS WIFE, 


He is now bac 
In a farewell message to Malta 


MAJOR-G 


NERAL 


ainst 


(TEMPORARY 
ARRIVES IN ENGLAND 
MALTA APPOINTMENT. 
General Dobbie has been in Malta since 1939 and has held the office of Governor and C.-in-C. since June 1940. 
His resignation, due to the immense strain in 
marks the end of his two years’ heroic and inspired leadership. 
and daughter, who have been with him throughout. 


LIEUT.- 
AFTER THE 


incessant air attack, 
in England with his wife 
meral Dobbie paid 


the highest tribute to the people of Malta and expressed his regret at leaving. 
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THE DUKE DUKE (LEFT) 


ADMIRAL 


MARSHAL PETAIN 


General Sturges, Royal Marines, was in 
command of the military force, con- 
sisting of regular troops and a small 
contingent of Special Service troops, which 
landed in Madagascar at Courier Bay 
and pr ed across the isthmus to 
capture the naval base of Diego Suarez. 


I ed 


DR, FELIX WEINGARTNER, 
The death, on May 7, has been announced 
of Felix Weingartner, the celebrated con- 
ductor and composer. He was seventy- 
eight and a naturalised Swiss subject 
In 1936, foreseeing the German invasion 
of Austria, he resigned the directorship 
of the Vienna State Opera. Many 
experts placed him as the greatest living 

interpreter of Beethoven. 
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LORD AMULREE, 
The distinguished K.C., Lord Amulree, 
who, in the field of industrial arbitration 
and conciliation had no equal, died on 
May 5 at the age of eighty-one. He was 
appointed Secretary of State for Air in 
1930 as successor to Lord Thompson 
Raised to the peerage in 1929. 
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HAVE THEIR FINAL TALK; THE U.S. 


LEAHY (RIGHT) AND 
AMBASSADOR IN VICHY LEFT SHORTLY AFTERWARDS FOR AMERICA. 


After the accession to power of Laval, Admiral Leahy, United States Ambassador to Vichy, was 

recalled for consultation Before leaving, he called on both Pétain and Laval and during this, 

his final talk with the Marshal, Pétain gave him.one of his most treasured souvenirs, a picture 

his horse, as a token of his sympathy in the death of Mrs. Leahy which had just occurred 
Marshal Pétain is over eighty 


WITH LTsGEN. WILLOUGHBY NORRIE OBSERVING FREE FRENCH ARTILLERY FIRE. 


The Duke of Gloucester has recently completed a tour of fhe Western Desert, where he visited 

many British and Allied units. Most of his journeys were made by car, although he occasion 

ally flew He was shown over Tobruk, he visited Halfaya, he saw Ack-Ack gunners at drill 

and visited front-line positions. The Duke was much struck by the fitness of the men, and 
those same men were pleased and cheered by a sight of the royal visitor 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Novelist and poet, 1850-1894 
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THOMAS HARDY. 
Novelist, 1840-1928. 














SIR WALTER BESANT. 
Novelist, 1838-1901 
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HENRY JAMES, } 
Novelist and = playwright, | 
1844-1916 ’ 
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Author and critic and ' 
our first Weekly Com | 
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T’S an odd thing to be writing for a paper 
whose venerable back numbers one knew as a 
child. I can’t write a letter to The Times or some 
verses for Punch, without feeling like a very new boy 
approaching, with a bad record and no excuses, the 
head master; even though I remind myself that I 
knew the editors of those august sheets when they 
were subalterns, or next door to it. And I feel over- 
whelmed by the suggestion that I should write a few 
words (they might not have been so few had there 
not been a paper shortage) on the centenary of 
The Illustrated London News. For, when I was very 
small, the paper seemed to me one of incredible 
antiquity. It was only, when I first encountered it, 
fifty years old; and fifty years now seems next to 
nothing. But to children, with such a small, but 
seemingly interminable and crowded series of years 
behind them, fifty years is a vast time. I remember 
that when I was twenty (and people of twenty may 
now be experiencing the same thing) I thought that 
men of forty-five were Methuselahs with one foot in 
the grave. And, when I was small, the American 
Civil War seemed to me as antique as the Wars of 
the Czxsars. 


There were all those pictures—not the photo- 
graphs and dashing wash-drawings which we now 
know, but painstaking wood-engravings made from 
drawings done by “ our correspondent at the front,” 
who was at Gettysburg, or Sebastopol, or Sedan. It 
was a great-uncle of mine, a growling old man with 
a beard, who had, in Devonshire, the bound volumes 
of The Illustrated London News from what appeared 
to me to be the Year One. Other series were also 
there ; the early issues of Punch and those of the 
“Dictionary of National Biography ’’ and a lot of 
old Cornhills. But it was on The _ Iilustrated 
London News, lying on the floor, chin propped on 
elbow, a vast volume spread beneath me, that I 
concentrated. It was in that paper that I first 
encountered the launch of the ‘‘ Great Eastern,’’ and 
the quaint caps of the Federals and Confederates. 
It was also in that (or this!) paper that I first read 
Rider Haggard’s ‘‘ Cleopatra,’’ run as a serial. There 
was a drawing of an old priest looking at the sky, 
and a text underneath referring to “ sightless orbs.’’ 
I had never met the word “ orb” before; that was 
a part of my education. And it came out of a serial. 


There are no serials now; people, perhaps, 
are in too much of a hurry. To wait a week for 
the ‘“‘ next instalment ’”’ is too trying for a speed- 
governed world, which has forgotten the relish which 
comes from long consideration and delay. But in 
this ancient paper, for which I am now writing, many 
serials were published, and by famous men. Clark 
Russell, R. L. Stevenson, George Meredith, Thomas 
Hardy, Bret Harte, Wilkie Collins, Joseph Conrad 
and Henry James were amongst them. So also 
people celebrated in their day, like Hall Caine and 
Walter Besant; so also people unduly forgotten, like 
Marion Crawford and Baring-Gould, both of whom 
will be revived if civilisation persists—as also Seton 
Merriman, whose last novel, ‘‘ The Last Hope,’’ was 
published serially in this paper. Apart from the serial 
writers, such names as Somerset Maugham, Andrew 
Lang, Kipling, Conan Doyle, E. F. Benson, Anthony 
Hope, and A. E. W. Mason must be mentioned as 
writers of short stories for The Illustrated London News. 


there were the serials ; 
** Note-book,”’ 
It began with Peter 
first, interesting if 

Walpole’s _ letters. 


There were the pictures ; 
and there was always an introductory 
called by that or another title. 
Cunningham, 
inadequate, 


who edited the 
edition of Horace 
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G. A. SALA (1828-1896). 
Journalist and art critic 
and our third Weekly 


Second editor of * Punch” 
and our second Weekly i 
Commentary writer. i 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
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Novelist and writer of 
“Our Notebook,” so 


JAMES PAYN (1830-1898). | L. F. AUSTIN (1852-1905). sf 
—Lalled for the first time. _/ 


Shirley Brooks succeeded him, and then came the 
prolific and exuberant George Augustus Sala. Then 
followed that much-neglected, and, in his time, much- 
loved, James Payn (who collaborated in novels with 
Besant) and then L. F. Austin. 


Of all the essayists and commentators of my time, 
I think that Austin, the elegant, the wise, the concise, 
is the most neglected; he paraded beautifully every 
week, but he didn’t write books, and, great though 
his reputation was, it died with him. 


To him succeeded G. K. Chesterton. Most people 
who read these words must still remember the pages 
he wrote in this paper. He was given a free hand ; 
he couldn’t be imagined without a free hand ; and he 
poured out from his great brain and greater heart 
all the wisdom in the world—of which, if the poli- 
ticians had only had a particle, this war need not 
have happened. To him followed Mr. Arthur Bryant, 
who can, and presumably will on an adjoining page, 
speak for himself. 


The Office gave me, before I wrote this, a list of 
the serials which had run long ago. “ Janaury to 
June 1885 ‘ Adrian Vidal,’ by W. E. Norris,” 
I read. When that came out I was one year old ; 
and yet, for some years after the last war, I was a 
member of a luncheon club, to attend which the 
veteran Norris used to come up from Devonshire— 
and a polished, if sedate, writer he was: rather like 
a charming male governess who had grown a grey 
moustache much to his own surprise. William Black 
I find coming in a little later ; he was a very fashion- 
able author and a devil with sunsets; I dare say that 
the next time I pass a junk-shop I may find one of 
his books, buy it for sixpence, and like it, when I 
read it in bed, much better than the novels of Lawrence 
and Joyce. ‘‘ Phra the Pheenician,”’ an obligatory 
book in my youth, ran in these pages, and “ Nada 
the Lily,’’ which was so popular when I was at school 
that the library copy was always out— in consequence 
of which it is the only book of Rider Haggard’s (in- 
cluding his great, and wasted, ‘“ Survey of English 
Agriculture ’’) which I haven't read. Stanley Wey- 
man appears in the list; and Frank Stockton; and 
Frankfort Moore—how much less dreary they all 
were than the epileptic reformers to whom we have 
been treated since the last war. 


However, it can’t be helped, and we must be 
patient What we must all do to keep going the 
civilisation which a few struggling souls kept going 
in the Dark Ages is to preserve what bits we can 
during the turmoil and pick up what bits we can— 
from personal freedom to the. Derby—afterwards. 
And this eternally young grandmother of a sheet for 
which I am now writing is one of the things which 
must be kept going. It has always kept its con- 
tinuity of spirit ; it has moved, so far as was_neces- 
sary, with the times; it has made a faithful record 
and allowed honest men free expression. I don’t 
happen to have a grandson at the moment. But I 
hke to think that fifty years hence a grandson of 
mine may be lying on a country hearthrug with the 
I1.L.N. underneath his brows, and remarking: ‘ This 
is a jolly good paper. Mummy, it's lovely.” To 
which the said mummy may reply, ‘‘ Marmaduke, 
how ignorant you are ; your grandfather used to write 
in it, and even wrote an article in it on its centenary, 
forecasting you."" To which. the child will perchance 
reply: “‘ But Mummy, I had two grandpas; which 


do you mean?’ 
Bless the little unborn thing, I forgive him in 
advance. 


In my time I was just as bad as he. 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 
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GEORGE MEREDITH. 
: Novelist and poet, 1828-1909. 
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W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Novelist, 1844-1911. 
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WILKIF COLLINS. 
Novelist, 1824-1889. 
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H SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
H Novelist, 1856-1928. 
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BRET HARTE. ; 
Novelist and poet, 1839-1902 } 
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ARTHUR BRYANT 





Essayist ar commen (1874-1936). Historian, and writer of 
tator and writer of “ Our Essavist, novelist, writer ‘Our Note-book”™ since 
= Note book." of “ Our Note-book.” . 1936. e 
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HIS MAJESTY 


From a Natural-colour Photograph taken at a special sitting granted to The Illustrated London News ™ 


George, born at 


King 


succeeded to the throne 


Edward VIII In the last 


Battle of 
London 


Jutland 
News 


at the 


Illustrated 


KING 


York Cottage 


war he served with the Grand 
1916, and was 
which has 
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Hundredth Year of “The Illustrated London News.” 
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GEORGE VL, OF 
THE SEAS, KING, 


GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, 


AND THE BRITISH 
EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


on the occasion of its 


DOMINIONS BEYOND 


Centenary 


colour 


abdication of King to 


Sandringham, on December 14, 1895 photograph at a speciz itting, by gracious permission of his 


Majesty 
commemorate its centenary for the last recorded the 


English 
founded on May 14, 1842 


December 11, 1936, on the hundred years has 


Fleet, was present lives and activities of five sovereign from Queen Victoria to King 


mentioned in George VI It wa 


the King 


despatches The barely five years after Queen 


been privileged to take this natural- Victoria great - grandmother, ascended the throne on June 20, 1837 
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To Commemorate 
“The Illustrated London News” Centenary: 
Their Majesties in Natural-Colour Photographs. 








THE TWO YOUNG PRINCESSES SMILE AT THE C: 








PHOTOGRAPHED POR “THE ILLUSTRATED 
THEIR MAJESTIES 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SPECIALLY 
BIRTHDAY. A PLEASING STUDY OF 


KING GRORGE AND 
LONDON NEWS'” HUNDREDTH 


of the Royal Family at home, as was stated on the previous 


A L these natural-colour photographs 
specially taken by gracious permission of their Majesties to commemorate the hundredth 


page, were 
The Illustrated London News,’’ which first appeared on May 14, 1842, in the fifth year 
big and momentous period ot history 


and chronicled in this paper When 


anniversary ot “ 
of Queen Victoria's reign Over this little has occurred in the 


lives of our Royal Family which has not been illustrated 
The Illustrated London News '' appeared —the first illustrated weekly in the world Queen Victoria was 
a happy young woman, not yet twenty-three, married in 1840 to the Prince Consort, and already the 
mother of two babies, Princess Victoria, scarcely eighteen months old (who later married the German 
ufterwards King Edward VII, a baby of seven months At the time 


the Duke of Wellington was in the Cabinet 


at Buckingham Palace, drawn by Sir 


Emperor), and Prince Edward 
The first issue 


Peel was Prime Minister, and 





Sir Robert 
John Gilbert 


illustrated a Fancy-dress Ball given by the Queen 


A HAPPY rere-A-TeTe AMONG THE LADIE 
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The Royal Family at Home: 
Informal Studies of The King, Queen 


and Princesses. 





HE FORCES UNDER THE QUEEN’S EYE, PRINCESS 
ES IN THE FIRE, AND THE KING IS READING. 4 








LE AT THE CAMERA IN A CLOSE-UP PORTRAIT. 
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AN ANIMATED DISCUSSION IN THEIR SITTING-ROOM PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE DISCUSSES 
A FEATURE IN A BOOK WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


eae 1842 to 1942 1s a long cry in the progress of the world, an age of great developments, an era 

ot the expansion of the British Empire, a century of many wars. But, in good times or bad during 
that century, the nation has shared to the full the lives of its Royal Family, their joys, their triumphs, 
and their sorrows. Never, too, has the Royal Family been closer to the hearts of all its people, 
trom the highest to the lowest, than to-day, and his Majesty and his gracious Consort have in 
turn proved their whole-hearted affection for their people. In these pictures, their Majesties, with 
their two young and beloved daughters, are shown in a series of intimate pictures in their own 
family circle, as simple as any other British family, with none of the trammellings of royalty 
They are seen occupied reading, knitting, in conversation, laughing and joking They are a 
British tamuily, practising war economy as strictly as any, and there is not a day passes but 


their Majesties, and the Princesses as well, are actively engaged in arduous tasks to aid the war effort 





JG THE LADIES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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An Unconventional “Conversation Piece” of the Royal 


THE ROYAL FAMILY AT HOME: THE KING AND QUEEN 


ARE CHATTING. 


IS KNITTING, AND ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD PRINCESS MARGARET 


Another intimate natural-colour photograph taken to commemorate the hundredth 
birthday of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.'' No sovereigns for at least 150 years 
have sat on the throne of England in more arduous and anxious times 
than the present, and none have devoted themselves more unsparingly to the 


upon them from day to day, which they cheerfully 


heavy tasks imposed 
inspiring their subjects by their own example Already Princess 


undertake, 


Elizabeth, as 


life, for 


on 


ROSE 


Heir to 
April 21 


the Throne, 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 


LISTENS TO THE 


she 


celebrated her 


is emerging 











sixteenth 


trom 


May 


16, 1942 


Family. 











diditeste 





Je! ~ eiga 


birthday by 


the schoolroom 





JUST SIXTEEN, 
CONVERSATION. 


into public 


reviewing the 


Grenadier Guards, of which she is Colonel-in-Chief, and making her first public 


speech 
but is 


Family, 


Empire, as has often been truly said, has no written constitution, 


Our 
knitted together 
the symbol of 


firmly and indissolubly 


a 


unity which 


nothing 


by its 
can 


devotion 
destroy 


to 


the 


Royal 





athe eter isa nd 





Rae 








Pie anes 
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CONVOY DRAMA IN THE MEDITERRANEAN—ENEMY BOMB FREIGHTER. 


i ey, 


jananevesscanesesverinenaenennnannanee 


A nnd 


BRITISH MERCHANT SHIP ON CONVOY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, SEEN AS A 4 Sstngguainnareemnaaere™ 


OMB LANDED ON ITS AFTER-DECK, SETTING IT ABLAZE. SHIP WAS _ABANDONED. Sn ee ei RS RE | 
THE CREW, INCLUDING THE U.S. WAR CORRESPONDENT WHO TOOK THESE PICTURES, 
—— — eo TSS ~_ ————— >: 
ERI REBAR ES See aor o a ae 4 WERE RESCUED. THE FREIGHTER WAS TORPEDOED BY A BRITISH DESTROYER. 


ee eee pene 


secagnocennossvennverunven esssivenssenssennecsersensenmesnnieentenieennnenneunne 
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BETWEEN RAIDS BY NAZI BOMBERS THE GUN-CREWS > s —# | 
i ON THE BRITISH FREIGHTER—BEFORE BEING BOMBED 4 
# REMAIN AT THEIR POSTS, READY FOR ANY EMERGENCY. WITH THE SHIP ABLAZE, THE CREW, CALM BUT THE DOOMED BRITISH FREIGHTER PHOTOGRAPHED 
f 


} 


: SPEEDY, LOWER THE PORTSIDE LIF OATS. THE U.S. FROM THE DESTROYER, SHOWING OTHER ESCORT 
SS CORRESPONDENT WAS ONE OF THE LAST TO LEAVE. BRITISH WARSHIPS NEAR BY. 


a 


“ A STRING OF NAZI BOMBS EXPLODE AHEAD OF A BRITISH ESCORTING WARSHIP, BUT DO AFTER ABANDONING THE FREIGHTER. BLACK, CURLING SMOKE MOUNTS. A BRITISH | 
/ NO DAMAGE, THE ENEMY, ON THE CONTRARY, SUFFERED HEAVILY. / CRUISER PASSES BY THE DOOMED SHIP, BEFORE THE DESTROYER TORPEDOES HER. 

A 
ane a «| 


eee A — _— POCSPSSSSSSESTORECTSOOSCCOSRRS — 


Described as one episode of continuous British Naval and merchant service { convoy, and only one of H.M. ships received superficial damage. The enemy, on 
heroism, the pictures have a strong dramatic value owing to the fact that an the other hand, suffered heavily. Five Hun aircraft were destroyed for certain and 
American war correspondent with camera happened to be on board the bombed four more probably. A strong force of cruisers and destroyers sent out by him 
freighter in Mediterranean convoy, and lost no time in picturing the results. On to intercept the convoys was severely handled. Attacked by torpedo-carrying 
the occasion in question—it happened on February 14—the enemy was not lucky! Naval aircraft, two cruisers and one destroyer were hit and one cruiser was fiercely 
Two merchant ships were damaged and had to be sunk by our own forces—as ablaze. A _ British submarine also intercepted an 8-in.-gun Italian cruiser and 
in the case above—but no casualties were suffered by the escorting warships or scored two direct torpedo hits. 
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RUSSIA, 1942: THE MELTING SNOWS HERALD THE OPENING | O 
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A FAST, 
HARD-HITTING 
RUSSIAN 
BOMBER. OUR 
PICTURE SHOWS 
ONE OF THE 
RED AIR 
FLEET’S “ sB-3" 
TWO-ENGINED 
BOMBERS. 
DESIGNED BY 
A. N. TUPOLEV 
THE MACHINE 
HAS A SPEED OF 
280 M.P.H., AND 
CARRIES A CREW 
OF THREE. 


ynannsnensseonncenneennnenbnenseentasuaesbaseansssoniscnneennienuseensnsenssaniesusiibueeessonnnaeussesuneensessnesenneeneneetneenesventenenessneneneneeneenee 


DESTRUCTION IN 
SEVASTOPOL ; 
A CHURCH IN 
THE FAMOUS 
RUSSIAN TOWN 
SMASHED AS A 
RESULT OF 
HEAVY GERMAN 
ARTILLERY FIRE. 
THE BATTLE HAS 
FLARED UP 
AGAIN HERE. 


en nn LLL LLL LLL 


THE APPROACH OF SPRING: GERMAN LORRIES ATTEMPTING TO MAKE THEIR WAY ALONG 
A ROADWAY IN RUSSIA. AS THE SNOWS MELT THE WATERS ARE DEEPENING 


= URING May 11 on the Kerch peninsula our troops fought stubborn engagements 
with German Fascist troops who have opened an offensive."’ The words of this 
Russian communiqué may well be the first to herald the long-delayed German attack. 
Not only has heavy fighting flared up at the extreme south of the 2000-mile battle-line, 
but operations on a considerable scale are said to be developing on the north-western 
front, south of Leningrad, and a Russian communiqué reports the killing of 1600 Germans 
in one attack on this sector. Just where the Germans are likely to strike hardest 
remains obscure for the moment, but there can be little doubt that each and every 
operation will have as its ultimate objective the achievement of a break-through to the ; . | 
Caucasus and its wealth of oil. In this connectiom, however, the Russians appear 2 : ces ee : - | feel 
confident that this year, as in the last, Hitler will fail in his objective. In a cable EEE rer "4 —— el eae — = = re _— 
(Continued opposite VILLAGE OF ARAGASHI GREETING THE RUSSIAN SOLDIE 
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RESIDENTS OF ONE OF THE LIBERATED VILLAGES NEAR SMOLENSK SURVEY THE RUINS } | CONSTRUCTION AND DESTRUCTION : RUSSIAN. ENGINEERS SEEN BUILDING A BRIDGE ALONGSIDE 
OF THEIR FORMER HOME, BURNED DOWN BY THE RETREATING GERMANS, } ONE BLOWN UP BY THE GERMANS THE WORK CONTINUES IN EVERY KIND OF WEATHER. 
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OF GARGANTUAN BATTLES WITH THE GERMAN INVADERS. 
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A RADIO 
PICTURE, DIRECT 
FROM MOSCOW, 
SHOWING A RED 

ARMY UNIT 

ADVANCING IN 
ONE OF THE 
SECTORS ON THE 

SOUTHERN 

FRONT. 

GERMAN 
RESISTANCE IS 

STIFFENING, 

BUT THE 

RELENTLESS 

RUSSIAN 

ARMY FIGHTS ON. 


A WOMAN OF 
RUSSIA: THE 
GUERILLA T. 
BALAVENSKAYA, 
OF THE TUCH- 
KOVO GUERILLA 
DETACHMENT, 
WHO HAS BEEN 
DECORATED 
WITH THE ORDER 
OF THE RED 
STAR. 


tt — 


| 
GERMAN MOTOR-CARS AND THE APPROACH OF SPRING IN SMOLENSK. OUR PICTURE SHOWS i 
SOMETHING OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSPORT WHICH HAVE HAMPERED MILITARY OPERATIONS. ] 


Nt 


eee 
Continued.) 
from Moscow on the night of May 11, the special correspondent of the ‘* News-Chronicle' 
says: *‘ Russian confidence that if Hitler launches his great attack against the Caucasus 
he will not break through is shown by the fact that famous holiday resorts in the 
Caucasus Mountains dnd on the Black Sea coast are opening as usual this year."’ While 
tentative thrusts are being made in the south, the Russians themselves opened an offensive 
in the far north, on the Karelian front, on April 30, and a bitter fight is now raging 
there. Thus does the coming of spring herald for the gallant peoples of Russia a 
renewed and perhaps final struggle with the invading hordes, but this time the Germans 
_eneeneeen will not have the initial advantage of a treacherous attack; while Mr. Winston Churchill 
RUSSIANS FORCE BACK THE GERMAN HORDES, AND SHOWS THE INHABITANTS OF THE — has made quite clear to Hitler the fate which awaits his people should the German 
SOLDIERS WHO HAVE LIBERATED THEM. jj Army resort to the use of poison gas against our Russian allies. 


ee ee 


a a a ty 


A SCENE NEAR SEVASTOPOL, WHICH THE RED ARMY HAS DEFENDED S80 HEROICALLY. } f SOVIET WOMEN GUERILLAS OF THE SERPUKHOV DISTRICT, MOSCOW REGION, LISTEN 
RED INFANTRYMEN, MOUNTED ON TANKS, SET OUT ON A RAID AGAINST THE ENEMY. i TO T. SHEBAYEVA RECOUNTING HER STORY OF A RECENT GUERILLA OPERATION. 
* 
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R.A.F. PRECISION BOMBING; THE F.W. “190”, 
NAVAL AND R.A.F. REGIMENTS. 





r. TN RES to 
DUMMY TANKS ARE USED IN THE WESTERN DESERT: TWO MEMBERS OF A MIDDLE GERMANY’S NEW FIGHTER: THE FOCKE-WULF F.W. * 190,” CLAIMED 
EAST CAMOUFLAGE UNIT BESIDE THEIR DUMMY TANK. TO BE THE FASTEST FIGHTER IN THE WORLD. 











BY THE ENEMY 


Dummy tanks are in use in the Western Desert to deceive enemy air observers; these tanks have The above pictures of Germany’s new fighter, the Focke-Wulf F.W. “190,” appeared in the “ Volk~ 


to be accurate replicas of the real thing, for fakes are easy to spot from low-flying aircraft. ischer Beobachter,” with a caption which claimed it as the fastest fighter in the 


world. This claim, 


They are moun on lotry or car chassis, and are thus extremely mobile, being rushed from however, has been disproved by the R.A.F., who have shot down many during their sweeps over 
place to place, with the object of confusing the enemy. They are “ d” by b of France. Its maximum speed is approximately 370 m.p.h., and it is powered by a fourteen-cylinder 
k. 





camouflage units, and the one shown above was about to be inspected by General Auchinlec 





1600-h.p. B.M.W. two-row, air-cooled radial engines. It has been proved inferior to our “ Spitfires.” 





ads . . on ~~ SY % ae hed ~ee > igi * oe Nitta oa 
PRECISION BOMBING BY THE R.A.F.: BOMBS BURSTING IN THE DUNKIRK DOCK AREA ZEEBRUGGE RAIDED: BOMBS STRADDLING THE TARGET DURING ONE OF THE MANY 
DURING A DAXLIGHT RAID OVER NORTHERN FRANCE RECENTLY. R.A.F. DAYLIGHT SWEEPS OVER ENEMY-OCCUPIED TERRITORIES, 
The continued air ‘offensive over enemy-occupied territory is havine tremendous results in the This victure of a daylight raid on Zeebrugge, part of our sustained daylight air offensive over 
dislocation of Germany's war effort. Almost every day the R.A.F. bombers and fighters sweep enemy - occupied territory, shows the accuracy of the bombing and the resulting dislocation of the 
over the Channel to the attack, striking blow after blow at munition fartories, dock installations, enemy’s war effort. A squadron leader who took part in the attack said that there was one 
railways, etc. The precision of their bombing is proved over and over again by the photographs terrific explosion, and that flames higher than he had previously seen ‘broke out. The whole 


brought back by the reconnaissance ‘planes, or even taken during the attack. place was blazing furiously when they left the area. 








THE B.A.F. ON DEFENCE TRAINING ; MEMBERS OF THE FORCE ARMED WITH TomMY- TRAINED SOLDIERS FORM BRITAIN'S NEW MARITIME REGIMENTS: A CHIEF GUNNERY 
GUNS MEET AN ATTACK ON THE BOUNDARY OF THE AERODROME. OFFICER BLOWS HIS WHISTLE FOR THE “ OPEN FIRE" DURING TRAINING. 

At many of the R.A.F. stetions ground staff are being trained in the ube of tommy-guns and Ten thousand specisily trained soldiers form to-day’s counterpart of the Maritime Regiments of the 

in hand-grenade throwing. This training is part of the defence programme which will assure the seventeenth century, revived in Britain after nearly 300 years. This seagoi army Ips man the 

safety of our aerodromes. This R.A.F. regiment, under the command of Major-General C. F. Liardet, guns of the merchant ships; these men handle the high-engte guns provided Navy, and a number 

has already taken over the defence of important aerodromes. It consists of soldiers and airmen of complete gun crews with their A.-A. guns were by the Army. hey have become accus- 

specially trained for the task. On duty, they wear khaki, with the R.A.F. badge on the upper arm. tomed to the sea and very efficient with their weapons. 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn oul every scrap you have 
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VICHY FRENCH SURRENDER IN MADAGASCAR AFTER. SEVERE FIGHTING. 

















A VIEW OF ANTSIRANA, THE RESIDENTIAL PART OF THE PORT ‘OF DIEGO SUAREZ- j 
SEEN PROJECTING IN DISTANCE-—-WHICH WAS STORMED IN DARKNESS BY BRITISH 
COMMANDOS, AND FELL AFTER SEVERE HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING. 




















ae 


EEE 


THE ROADSTEAD OF DIEGO SUAREZ BAY FROM ANTSIRANA. ONE BRITISH LANDING 
FORCE CUT ACROSS THE ISTHMUS TO DIEGO, THE OTHER TO ANTSIRANA,. 


ee ee — 4 7 





























4 AN ADMIRALTY CHART OF THE NORTHERN TIP OF MADAGASCAR, NOW IN BRITISH HANDS, A MORE GENERAL VIEW OF ANTSIRANA. THE BRITISH COMMANDO ATTACKED FIRST a 


/ SHOWING RELATIVE POSITIONS OF DIEGO SUAREZ BAY, PORT, ANTSIRANA, AND COURIER BAY. C / BY DAY IN TURGID HEAT, AND HERE THEIR MAIN LOSSES WERE SUSTAINED. \ 
0 scsesiesiienicsiiipianapuiasigaiensideataieentiiadlelitaiandaiadinaiapesngdiiniommaimeatapamentiatiinssieetemmeaiaamctent Chminibisibsiiinis ie diiadammemia eX SLE I AED TE 
Forty-eight hours sufficed from the first landings on Madagascar on May 5 to crush | to preserve the island from the Axis Powers, but were brusquely refused. Resistance 
French resistance. On the 7th, with Diego Port and Antsirana in our hands, the was mainly from Senegalese troops, who suffered severely Two French cruisers, the 
surrender of the Vichy forces took place, except for a few isolated pockets. Terms ** Marseillaise "' and ‘‘ Lamotte-Picquet,"’ reported en rowle to Madagascar, were missing 
of the protocol were drawn up by Rear-Admiral Edward Syfret, R.N., Major-General and Vichy issued a curious statement, saying “they may have either joined the 
Sturges, M. Armand Annet, Governor of Madagascar, and General Guillemet, Vichy ‘ British or may be trying to rejoin the French fleet at Saigon, Indo-China.’ 

military commander. The British, before taking action, asked for friendly collaboration Famous British regiments took part in the landings. 


(Admiralty chart reproduced by Permission of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 
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ON SEA AND LAND. 


THE 10,000-TON CRUISER H.M.S. ‘“‘ EDINBURGH,’”” SUNK DURING A SUSTAINED ATTACK FREE DUTCH PEOPLE IN LONDON COMMEMORATING THE INVASION OF HOLLAND 
B THE FR 


ON TWO CONVOYS OF THE RUSSIAN SEA ROUTE. 


IN THE BOMB-SHATTERED SHELL OF AUSTIN FRIARS. 


An Admiralty communiqué on the night of May 7 referred to operations in the Arctic. “These opera- On Sunday, May 10—the second anniversary of the invasion of Holland—Dutchmen met in 
tions,” said the official report, “‘ were concerned with the passage of two convoys—one carrying important fifty-three places all over the world to commemorate the occasion by hoisting the flag during a 
war supplies to Russia and the other consisting of homeward-bound ships which had already taken cargoes minute’s silence in honour of the fallen. “In London,” says “‘ The Times,” “‘ hundreds of Dutch- 
to North Russia.” Nearly all the north-bound ships arrived safely. Only one ship was lost on the men gathered on the place where the Dutch Church in Austin Friars stood before it was destroyed 
homeward journey. H.M.S. “ Edinburgh,” hit on several occasions, had to be sunk by our own forces. by German bombs. Prince Bernhard, representing the Queen, attended the ceremony.” 








THE DOCK GIRLS TAKE OVER! WOMEN DOCKYARD 
WORKERS SEEN COMING ASHORE FROM A_ BRITISH 
DESTROYER. 

The ever-widening sphere of women’s work in wartime is well illustrated 








“ 


THE RETURN OF H.M.S. “ UPRIGHT”: A PICTURE OF 
THE SUBMARINE (AND HER CREW) WHICH WAS THE 
FIRST TO SINK A FLOATING DOCK. 

For a year now H.M.S. “ Upright” has been at sea on a series 


in the picture above, which shows women dockyard workers coming THE NEW-TYPE PACK, DESIGNED BY QUARTERMASTER OFFICERS of most successful patrols in the Mediterranean, and among her 
ashore from a destroyer, at present undergoing repairs in dock. The OF THE U.S. MARINE CORPS AS AN ALL-PURPOSE CARRIER, notable victories has been the sinking of a floatine dock—the first 


sight is a heartening one for those of us who appreciate the vital EASILY ADAPTABLE TO 
necessity of mobilising the man- and woman-power of the nation. 


AFLOAT. THE PACK MAY SOON BECOME STANDARD. 





~% 


u.s MOBILE UNITS IN COLORADO, WHERE LARGE-SCALE TRAINING IS IN PROCESS, 

PREPARING FOR DESERT WARFARE IN AFRICA: TANK DESTROYERS BEING CONDITIONED. 

Over a 16,200-square-mile area of the Colorado Desert in Southern California and in Arizona, 

large numbers of United States armoured forces are now undergoing stiff training amid conditions 

which surrender little in respect of heat, bad going and other characteristics of the desert to 

those in Libya. These U.S. mobile units, armed with anti-tank guns, are rapidly being passed 
for service Overseas, 





VARYING CONDITIONS ASHORE AND time on record when a submarine has successfully dealt with such 
a target. She can also claim a “bag” of enemy aircra(t. 





“THE STAY MAKER,” BY HOGARTH, SOLD TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY—WHERE [Tf 1S 
NOW ON VIEW—FOR £3250. 
Christie's announce that, follow instructions from the executors of the late Sir Edmund Davis. of 
Chilham Castle, they have sold Hogarth's “The Stay Maker” to the National Gallery for £3250. Half 
this sum came from the National Art Collections Fund. “* This picture,” says “ The Times,” “ represents 
an interior with the stay maker fitting a corset on a young woman, whose head is turned towards a 
mirror held up by a female attendant.” 
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A FLIGHT OF DOUGLAS “‘ SBD-1”’ DIVE-BOMBERS. THESE MACHINES ARE IN EXTENSIVE 
USE WITH THE U.S. NAVY, OPERATING FROM AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS. 


FTER days of suspense from the first intimation of a big naval battle between 
Allied naval forces under U.S. command and a Japanese fleet, on May 8, 
reports were flashed to an advanced Australian base indicating that it had gone in 
favour of the Allies. Reports said that two large Japanese aircraft-carriers, at least 
one cruiser and seven enemy destroyers were sunk, with many others damaged. Big 
Japanese concentrations, apparently making for Australia, were caught by American 
dive-bombers, who attacked in waves. The Japanese finally scattered, and their 
lavish claims to have destroyed many warships and ‘planes were largely discounted. 
All that was known with any certainty was that it marks the biggest naval engage- 
ment of the war to date. It was reported on May 11 that powerful Jap naval 
reinforcements had arrived tc resume the battle of the Coral Sea, and further 
action was anticipated at any moment. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE CORAL SEA: 
JAPANESE INVADERS REPULSED. 


THREE U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS AT SEA: THE U.S.S. “‘ ENTERPRISE,” ‘“‘ YORKTOWN,” 
AND “RANGER.” AT THE TIME OF WRITING IT IS NOT KNOWN HOW MANY U.S. 
AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS TOOK PART IN THE ACTION. 


PACIFIC OCEAN 


e SOLOMON 
ISLANDS 
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NeW ti? _ 


HEBRIDES 4 
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AUSTRALIA { 


: NEW CALEDONIA 


52 





A MAP SHOWING THE SCENE OF THE NAVAL BATTLE OF THE CORAL SEA, BETWEEN 
THE SOLOMON ISLANDS, NEW GUINEA, AND QUEENSLAND. 
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ABOVE IS A PICTURE OF TWO MODERN U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS : THE U.S.S. “ SARATOGA” 
AND THE U.S.S. “ LEXINGTON.” 


“SARATOGA.” HYSTERICAL JAPANESE REPORTS 
“SARATOGA” HAS BEEN SUNK, 


U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
CLAIM THAT THE 
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ENGINE POWER 























ARMAMENTS 
























BATTLESHIP GUNS 
Steam turbine or Main battery 9-16" 
turbo-electric engines 115,000 hp (Shell — 2,300 tbs.) 

Max. speed —7Z7 knots aS Saree 
Approx. displacement —35,000 tons Also 1.1” anti-aircraft 
cruising range —15,000 miles (Shell — 1 fo) 
* complement — 1,500 men 
cost —$70,000,000 ARMOUR 
Belt —16 
700 Ft. WL ee ae 

HEAVY CRUISER 

Steam turbine or GUNS 

turbo-electric engines 100,000 hp Main battery 9-8” 

Mox. speed —32 knots (Shell — 250 the) 

Approx. displacement —10,000 tons pate ont-cireroht 
“cruising range —18,000 miles 8-1 r anti-circraft 

complement — 700men (Shell — 1 tb.) 
cost —$22,000,000 co | ARMOUR 
Belt — 5” 
Turret — 5°-6" 
Deck — 4° &2" 
tLiGuHnhTt CRUISER 

Steam turbine or 

turbo-electric engines 100,000 hp GUNS 

Max. speed © —33 knots Moin battery 15-6’ 

Approx. displacement — 10,000 tons pera 105 pat 

cruising range — 15,000 miles 8-5" anti-oircraft 
complement — 870men (Shell — $0 ts) 
cost — $22,000,000 St. 1 cat-circroft 
: ARMOUR 
600 Ft. WL Belt — 5” 
Turret — 5” 

FLOTILLA LEADER Deck — 3°42 
Steam turbine or 
turbo-electric engines 52,000 hp DEPTH 
Max. — — CHARGES TORPEDOES GUNS 
Approx. displacement —1 tons i ” i 

cruising range —7,000 miles 12:21 tubes pa Gucl-purpose 
* complement — 198 men 370Ft WL F 41.1" anti-circraft 
cost —$8,000,000 (Shel — 1b.) 
DESTROVER 

Steam turbine or DEPTH 

turbo-electric engines 50,000 hp CHARGES TORPEDOES GUNS 

Mox. speed —39 knots ” 

Approx. displacement —1,570 tons 12-21" tubes 5S dual —— 
“cruising range —6,000 miles raed <a 
“complement — 200 men 340 FrWL a. ae 

cost — $8,000,000 
su 8B MAR tN CE 

ON suRFACE — 17 knots SUBMERGED— 8 knots 

Oil-burning internal-com- i Electric storage- Sat : , TORPEDOES GUNS 

bustion engine (Diesel) battery motor me 8-21" tubes j 1-3” onti-circroft 

Approx. displacement — 1,450 tons (Shell — 13 Ibs.) 

* cruising range — 18,000 miles 
complement — | 55men BOMBS TORPEDOES 
“cost -— $6,000,000 - 
FEYING BOAT 

Petrol +burning internal 

combustion engines souesn * 

cruising range — 4,000 miles ae — « 

complement — men 

cost — $500,000 scout somser | fame 24 

AIRCRAFT CARRIER niecd —e © 
Steam turbine or 
turboelectric engines 120,000 hp — Cue 
P x owe 
16-1.1° anti-circraft 
ani (Shell — 1) 


mm 2 


Max. speed —WO knots 
Approx. displacement —20,000 tons 
“  ¢ruising ronge —15,000 miles 
¢ t — 2072 men 


“gost —$30,000,000 





“a a &--- 


760 Ft WL 
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AMERICAN WARSHIP DESIGN. CONSIDERATIONS OF SPEED AND RANGE IN RELATION TO NAVAL STRATEGY. 


Our detailed picture above is one of those used to illustrate an article on U.S. Naval 
Strategy by Fletcher Pratt which appeared not long ago in the American magazine 
* Fortune."’ Discussing the relationship between battleship design and naval strategy 
in relation to the geographic problems confronting the major maritime nations, 
Mr. Fletcher Pratt writes: ‘ Every navy is, in fact, custom-built to fight at its best 
in one particular zone of the world’s waters. Naval strategy to-day must therefore 
consider not only the numbers of the enemy, but where he is to be met. . . . The 
gravity of the strategic problems confronting the American Navy is, in very con- 
siderable measure, due to the fact that it has been built away from the most serious 
of the tasks now confronting it.'’ These words were written before Japan's treacherous 
attacks and the main problem then to bo faced by the American Navy was the 
defence of the North Atlantic sea lanes to Great Britain. From the moment of 


Japan's attack America's sea problems were immensely increased, but American naval 
designers—-with their eyes towards the Pacific—had already anticipated certain vital 
needs so far as concerned American warships fighting far from their bases, and to 
a large extent speed was sacrificed for the all-important equation of range. American 
battleships therefore are distinctly slower than those of the other Powers. Except 
for ships of the “‘ North Carolina’’ class: no U.S. battleship can steam at more than 
22 knots—more than 6 knots slower than the capital ships of the Royal Navy, and 
about 5 knots slower than the Japanese battleships. Reproduced by courtesy of 
“ Fortune,” our illustration gives the broad details of designs and armament (described 
by Edward J. Mathews) of American Naval units, together with details of their speed, 
cruising range, engines, and the numbers of their crews. Latest reports of the Coral 
Sea fight indicate with what foresight U.S. warship designers have done their work. 
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HOW ALLIED PILOTS RECOGNISE JAPANESE WARSHIPS FROM THE AIR. 


Drawn By C. W. E. Ricnarpson. 
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THE JAPANESE NAVY IN SILHOUETTE: THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF WARSHIPS AS THEY APPEAR FROM THE AIR. 


The above chart of the Japanese Navy will enable readers to see for themselves 
how the different types of enemy warships look from the air. The recognition of 
ships from varying heights forms an important part of the training of all airmen, 
as it is obviously necessary to know what enemy ships have been-damaged and 
sunk and the disposition of the various units. Our U.S. allies have scored direct 
hits on several Japanese warships, including a battleship off the island of Mindanao 


early in January, and although the exact number of enemy ships sunk is not known 
Allied alr attacks have undoubtedly been extremely successful, culminating in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea, where reconnaissance ‘planes were instrumental in bringing 
the two fleets to action and where,~ it has been announced, at least two enemy 
submarines have been sunk by patrol aircraft. In the above chart the arrow (centre) 
shows the direction in which the ships are supposedly travelling 
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THE KING AND QUEEN MAKE A 1000-MILE TOUR OF THE WEST COUNTRY. 











THE KING INSPECTING 
CADETS AT THE ROYAL 
NAVAL COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH. LATER 
THE KING VISITED 
THE DOCKYARD AND 
THERE INSPECTED 
PARADES OF MEN AT 
THE ROYAL 
NAVAL AND MARINE 
BARRACKS. 


—— —_ —_ SO 


THE KING EXAMINING A GUN AT A CLAY~- PIGEON SHOOT WHICH : 
THEIR MAJESTIES ATTENDED DURING THEIR WEST COUNTRY TOUR. 




















eT 

















Pt a 











HER MAJESTY BOARDING A LAUNCH MANNED ENTIRELY BY WRENS. THIS WAS THE FIRST \ THE STERN-SHEET WREN OF THE NAVAL LAUNCH WHICH TOOK j 

OCCASION THAT THE QUEEN’S STANDARD HAD BEEN BROKEN ON A NAVAL VESSEL. \ f THE QUEEN UP THE RIVER. } 

Ne g ay 
- 























b THE KING AND QUEEN, AT A NAVAL DOCKYARD, INSPECTING MEN OF THE 8 A CORNISH TIN-MINE WAS VISITED DURING THE ROYAL TOUR. HER MAJESTY A 
/ NORWEGIAN NAVY DURING THEIR VISIT TO THE WEST COUNTRY. . / IS SEEN HOLDING A PIECE OF TIN-BEARING ROCK. 

- : 

A few days ago the King and Queen completed a three-day tour of the West part. In Plymouth Admiral Sir Charles Forbes, the C.-in-C., entertained the royal 
Country, during which time they travelled nearly 1000 miles by road and rail. | H+ sel to lunch at Admiralty House. The King visited the Royal Naval College 
Our photographs show certain incidents in the royal tour, which began at Penzance at Dartmouth, and the dockyard. The Queen travelled up the harbour in a 
and included visits to various dockyards, the inspection of cottages in the Duchy of motor-launch manned entirely by Wrens, and as her Majesty embarked a Wren 
Cornwall and a visit to the South Croft tin-mines. At one port the King and Queen broke the Queen's Standard in the bows of the boat. It was the first time that 


heard first-hand stories of the St. Nazaire raid from officers and men who had taken the Queen's Standard had been flown in a naval vessel. 
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Actual photographs of : 
1. A Snail's Yawn. 

2. Tiny parasite that 
lays its egg in the body 
of a greenfly, with 


victim, as illustrated. 


BOTH thoroughly BORED 


This snail is only mentally bored 
—possibly by slow progress—so 
he yawns. But the Greenfly is 
physically bored—as you see. 


Probably the Greenfly was too mentally bored to bother at 
first about that little extraneous spot of bother that entered 
his anatomy—but later he regretted it. 

What a similitude to the mental outlook of men to-day upon 
metal corrosion problems ! 

Just invisible spots of corrosion at first, then a general spread— 
later ceaseless painting—recurring replacement. Yet the remedy 
is at hand—Reynolds Hiduminium Aluminium Alloy Sheeting 
and Structural Members—impenetrable at the first and to the 
last against ingress of corrosion. 





REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LTD. AND REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS CO. LTD. BIRMINGHAM, II 









.) All over the country we 






are ready to supply 
UNIFORMS 


“a, 






Just a part of the %) 


A USTIN REED service 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 + 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Shefheld, 
Southampton. Also at Aldershot, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, 
Grantham, Hove, Liandrindod Wells, Liandudno, Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks), Shrivenham. 
London Telephone : Regent 6789. 











“I-m a sort of 


godmother to 


savings groups” 


says Mrs. Venning, of 
Crouch House, Rickmansworth, Herts. 





**y TOOK on the organisation of War Savings Groups for 
] the town nearly three years ago””»— Mrs. Venning, busy 
wife of a Rickmansworth doctor, is crisp and confident 

in telling of her splendid work for National Savings. 


“It’s gone like clockwork—no | half the doors I go to, I walk 
squabbles, steadily mounting | right’ in and find the books 
totals. Oh, yes, I had helpers, | and the money ready. I lick the - 
lots of them. At the beginning I | stamps, stick them in the book, 
used to supply them all with | and put it back in its special 
stamps and deal with the money | place, under the tablecloth or 
that came in, but whenever takings behind the wireless. Of course, 
grew to about £4 a week (and it’s | you have to be known to be able 
amazing how soon and how often _ to do this — that’s why I make a 
that happened) then I got them , point of making friends with all 
to run their own Street Groups. my ‘clients.’ And I’ve only missed 

“And I must say I’m proud | two Monday mornings in nearly 
of those groups. There’s Miss | three years. 

Davidson at the garage—she 


Oe le lee a "| “For special drives, like War 
SMS WHR BOOM WS. 8 WEEE, | Weapons or Warship Weeks, | 


and before long she was collecting | try to get people to double their 
cight or nine pounds. Another contributions, and they always do 
collector brought her totals up | their best. But it’s the regular 
from a pound or = £8. My savings that count—and I’m proud 
own weekly round brings in about to feel that we're ‘regulars’ here 
£10—ten times what it did to begin oe laine 
with. Encouraging, isn’t it? tier - 
“Clockwork, I said—TI really | TQ GROUP SECRETARIES 
think that’s the secret of success.| Give us your Savings Story — not 
I make my calls the same morning | necessarily for publication — in 
each week, the same hour case it may help others. 


. Write to Room 704 
each morning. People , ones 
The National Savings 

look for me, notice va 


: Committee, 18, Gt. 
if I’m even five Smith Street, 
minutes late. At 










Great werk, Mrs.Venning! 
And there’s more of it to be done — why 
shouldn’t others follow this splendid example ? 
YOU for instance? Get in touch with your 
local War Savings Secretary to-day—get his 
name and address from the nearest Post Office. 







Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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PERMANENT DUPLICATES 
OF YOUR IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS 


> 











made with photographic 
accuracy 


By means of micro-copying, miniature negatives of all 
kinds of documents can be made on continuous 
lengths of non-inflammable films — virtually inde- 
structible, economical of storage space, and above 
all, absolutely accurate. 

Enlarged prints can be made as required, or any 
negative may be examined through u viewing device 
which enlarges the image. 

For best results, of course, only the finest materials 
should be used. A complete range of suitable films 
is made by Ilford Limited,*and an expert staff is 
available to give technical instructions or, alternatively, 
to carry out the work. f 

The Ilford booklet on the Technique and Uses of 
Micro-Copying will gladly be sent on request. 


i LFORD ILFORD LIMITED, ILFORD, LONDON 
Makers of <> and Selochrome Roll Films. 








Ort the 
Stocks! 



























He was a big-sized naval officer, 
and he said, with a twinkle in 
his eye: “I don’t suppose you 
can fit me from stock, but you 
can try!” We did more. We 
succeeded. 

“IT beg your pardon, sir,” said 
the assistant, *‘ but there ’s some- 
thing familiar...” ‘* About 
the cut of my jib,” he, finished. 
“Yes, there’s only. one hulk 
like mine in the country—and 
you used to fit it out regularly 
with mufti in the old days. 
I didn’t think you could do it 


with a uniform.” 

We think our ready-to-wear 
service is equal to ANYTHING 
in the way of Naval, Army or 
Air Force officers’ uniforms. We 


would like to prove it to you. 


MOSS 
BROS :: 


Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outfitters 










Also Aldershot, Bristol, a 
Portsmouth, Bournemouth, Camberley, 

COVENT GARDEN Douglas, 1.0.M., Droitwich, Heysham, 
Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 Hove, Ilkley, Llandrindod Wells, Salis- 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) bury, Shoreham, Shrivenham, York. 





























WARTIME IDEAS to 
_ ASSIST PRODUCTION 























Schoolboys and Masters are 
co-operating wholeheartedly in the War effort during 
vacations, and at other times Voluntary Part-time 
Workers (women—days, men—evenings). 


FOR DETAILS OF THIS AND OTHER SCHEMES, APPLY TO 


GUY MOTORS LIMITED 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 


WOLVERHAMPTON 








Norics.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 
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PYORRHOEA/ 


Ane MAY BE 
VICTIMS 





Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, 


which neglected, lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrhea). Daily use of Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections — used in 
time, prevent them altogether. 


Thousands of dentists use Forhans Anti- 
pyorrhoea Astringent. Thousands of them re- 
commend Forhans Brand Special Formula 
Dentifrice which contains Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea 
Astringent. Don’t let pyorrhoea claim you as a 
victim. Guard against it now— 
before it is toolate! See your 
dentist, and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes. 












Gniy FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 


"JUST BRUSH 
TEETH WITH 








YOUR 
IT” .. 


ON SALE ALL 








. including Purchase Tax 
’ Blades (now made only in 


** Eclipse’ 

the popular slotted pattern) are not 
easily obtainable nowadays, but perse- 
verance is amply rewarded in clean and 


comfortable shaving. The best results 
are obtained with an “ Eclipse’? Razor 
3/3 and 5/6 including Purchase Tax. 
Obtainable only from usual suppliers. 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD 


a ao. ef ee 


TOVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 
New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT " (aqvotuge poper) 


Virginia cigarettes of competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S 





TOBACCOS AND 
ee oe ee 





OVER | THE _WORLD 












WHOLE WHEAT 





A Bread that is rich in Vitamin B. A Bread that is 
crisper than the crispest toast, yet can be served in a 
second. A Bread that doesn’t go stale and that 
nourishes without ‘stodging.’ Sucha Bread deserves 
the title ‘Best’ and its name is Vita-Weat — Peek 
Frean’s crunchy, vitamin-rich crispbread—a Bread 
that does not take an inch of precious cargo space in 
order to reach your table, because it is made from 
grain that grows in Britain. 


Vita-Weat.. 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
CARTONS 1/6 ye LOOSE 1/4 per Ib. 






Makers of famous biscuits 





Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid. 














THE CLOTH FOR 
COMFORT AND WEAR 


The soft, healthy texture of this plain colours, gay nursery patterns 
famous British material makes it and a large variety of dress designs, 
the best for men’s, women’s and checks and stripes. Also in men’s 
children’s clothes. ‘ Viyella’ washes shirtings and pyjama stripes and a tull 
beautifully and is warm in winter range of regulation [wuss soumsscoure 









and cool in summer. In cream and Service Shades. — 





VIVELLA HOUSE NOTTINGHAM 





SMALL PACKET !- 


LARGE PACKET 2'6 
PLUS PURCHASE ALL 


TAX | 3-PEG 
RAZORS 


AT N.A.A.F.1 CANTEENS 


ASK FOR THEM 





‘TWIXT TRENT AND TWEED 


leads the 
steady opinion of 
the North 


\CE OF THE NOp 
° % 








Ask for it at your Club, 


Library or Newsagent 
Y.P.4 








There is no 
"Safer' 
Place 


CHUBB 


1818-1942 





\APSHOTS 


for the finest 
developing and 
MAGNA PRINTS (rege) 


23 Bridge St. Row, Chester 
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| The quality of *Corundite” 
plugs 1s predetermined by 
Numerous tests in the K.L.G 
Optical, Physical and Chemical | 
laboratories, and no expense 
is spared to make them 
perfect. In spite of this they 
are still to be bought at the 
pre-War price., 





Your local garage may have 
some in stock now—it's worth 
trying, for they will make a ||ff 
difference to your ‘*war-weary™ 
engine if you can get a set. 

‘ 





(NO PURCHASE Tax) 


KL-G SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED 
LONDON, S.W.1S5. 





Though Old Angus is an old favourite with everyone who likes 
a good whisky, he hasn’t any favourites. There’s usually enough 
to go round, or go several rounds, wherever you may be, because 


supplies have been carefully rationed all over the country. 


CHOSEN FOR YEARS BY CONNOISSEURS 


OLD ANGUS 


A NOBLE SCOTCH—GENTLE AS A LAMB 


M.2a 


Puintep In RNGLanp by Tue Itcusrratep Lonpon News anp Skercn, Lrp., Milford Lane, Lon 
May 16, to42. Registered as a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdom and to ¢ 
Agents for Australasia : Gordon and Gotch, Ltd Branches : Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, 


For those who smoke for 
pleasure and not from habit 
PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


20 for 2]- 








don, W.C.2 dl 
unmada and Newfos 
und Vert 


Handing over 26 coupons 
to your tailor? 


Have tcutin 


portex 


i last as long a6 mine” 








he Office, Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W. 
ost Entere' os Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y 
kland and Dunedin, N.Z. ; I eston and | 





